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All that perfect sanitation can 
contribute to domestic health is present in 
the bathroom equipped with ‘Standard’ ware. 


‘The sanitary one-piece construction, the pure snowy surface and 
the artistic form of “Stwndard” ware, make it a delight to use and 
a constant source of pride to the possessor. Its presence lends 
dignity and beauty to the most luxurious as well as modest home. 


For reasons of health to every member of the family, for its com- 
fort and convenience, economy and increased value of the house, 
“Staudavd” Porcelain Enameled Ware is preferred by the well inform- 
ed house owner as in a class unapproached by any other kind. 


Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the 


. cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most 


complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for.six 
cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). The ABOVE FIXTURES 
No. P-27,— described in detail among the others—can be purchased from any plumber at acost 
approximating $89.75— not counting freight, labor or piping. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Staudard” “‘ Green ana Gold ’’ guarantee 
label, and has our trade-mark cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not "Standasa Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 

he word “Steséard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get the 
genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary M)f.Co,. Dept.M Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘$tesdaed” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London. England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans:Cor. Barrone & St, Joseph Strs. 
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By BARRETT WENDELL 
‘Professor of English at Harvard University 


LIBERTY, UNION AND 
DEMOCRACY 


THE NATICNAL IDEALS OF AMERICA 
These lectures, originally given at the Sorbonne and later at 
the Lowell Institutes, put forth the manner in which American 
temper has conceived its political ideal and explaif what Amierica 
has striven to be in distinction from what it has actually accom- 
plished. $1.25 net (post extra). 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE 
A FRONTIER TO , AND OTHER 


* ESSAYS 


A number of essays as remarkable for.the literary skill and 
charm with which they are written as for the interest of their 
subjects. $1.50 net (post 10 cents extra). 


By W. J. HENDERSON 
THE ART OF THE SINGER 


PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT VOCAL TECHNICS and STYLE 

A work of the greatest practical interest and value: to singers 
and lovers of singing, presenting the best that was taught by the 
old masters of singing and the practice of leading singers of our 
own day. $1.25 net (post 10 cents extra). 


By PROF. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


An able and illuminating account of the industrial. problems at 
present occupying public attention in the United States, presented 
in a way that a non-specialist audience would find instructive and 
important. $1.25 net (post 10 cents extra). 





“Mr. Wendell has 
the prime requisites of 
® good essayist. He 
has something to say, 
and he has a pleasant 
fashion of saying it.”’ 

—Boston Transcript. 








SOME OF THE ESSAYS 





A Frontier. Town 











What is Singing? 
The. eo: and the 








SOME OF THE LECTURES 
The Railway Problem 
American Competition 

with Earope 
Prates onism and Rec- 


proc 
The Labor Problem 








The “ Trust” Problem 











NEW FICTION 
WHISPERING SMITH 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


The TIDES of BARNEGAT 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


_ “His plot is original, his characters unusual 
in their vitality and in the hold they take 


“Exciting, graphic, full of adventures by | the reader’s interest. The book is well named 
field and forest, and of hard riding and deadly not only in reference to the story’s scene of 


action but to its variety, movement, charm, 


gun play, the reader’s attention is not allowed | and beneath all these its effortless strength.”— 





to flag an instant.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE ROBBERIES COMPANY, Ltd. 


N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
By NELSON LLOYD 


_A most original and ingenious company tries an experiment on the hero which results in a 
series of adventures that make a delightfully witty, satirical, and entertaining story. The 


romance, humor, and keen satire in the tale make a very unusual novel. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Frontispiece, $1.50 
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_PUINAM'S NEW “BOOKS 








THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 


By Rosert Browninec. ie 
- With Six Full Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved-on Wood by F; a 
Crown 8vo. $1.75. Large paper edition printed on 
genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 


Very handsomely printed in colors. 


Pa 


REMINISCENCES OF BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS 


By Henxy Copman Porrsr, Bishop.ot New York. 


8vo. With 13 Portraits in Photogravure. $2.00 





THE OHIO RIVER | 
- A Course of Empire 


By ArcHer B. Huserr, 


Author of “Historic 
Highways of America,” | 
etc. 


8vo. 100. illustra- 
tions. Net, $3.50. 

A. consecutive narra- 
tive of the most impor- 
tant historic incidents 
connected with the river, 
combined with descrip- 
tions of some of its 
most picturesque scen- 
ery and delightful ex-~ 
cursions into its legend- 
ary lore. 


ON THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ' 
PLATEAU 

| ByT.MrrcHe.t Pruppen. 


Wanderings among 
Canyons and Buttes in 
the Land of the Cliff 
Dweller and the Indian 
| .af today. 

Crown 8vo, with 68 
| original illustrations and 
'°a map. Net, $2.00. 





Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


The Best New Novels 


| A SPINNER IN THE SUN 

| By Myris Reso. “Gr 8v0. $1.50 net. 
THE SAINT ‘(iI Santo) 

By A. FoGAzzaro. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


THE SWORD OF WEALTH 
By Henry W. Tomas. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 
THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
By Joun Gatswortuy. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. | SOUTHof FRANCE 

A SON OF THE PEOPLE 


By Baroness Orczy. -Cr. 8vo. 


THE SHOCK OF BATTLE 


By Patrick Vaux. 


| No. 101 
By Wymonp Carey: Illustrated. 


‘ROMANCE of the 
ITALIAN VILLAS 


By Exizaseta W. CHamp- 
NEY. 


Author of “Romance. of the 
Bourbon Chateaux,” etc. 
A delightful blending. of 
| history, art and romanice. 
Fully carries out Guizot’s 
| suggestion: “If you are fond 
| of romance, read history.” 
8vo, With 9 Photogravure, 
| 1 Colored and 44 other Iilus- 
trations. Net, $3.00. 


CATHEDRALS and 
| CLOISTERS of the 


| By Exise Wuuitrocx Rose. 
With 4 Photogravure and 
200 other Illustrations from 
Original Photographs by Vida 
Hunt Francis, and a Map. 
| 2 Volumes, 8vo. Net, $5.00. 
| Deals with the cathedrals 
of the Provinces of Prov- 
| emcee, Languedoc and Gas- 
| cony, presenting many fresh 
| and interesting side-lights on 
the history of these most 
| fascinating structures. 


$1.50. 


Frontispiece. 





_THE HEART OF HAMLETS” 
MYSTERY 


By Kart Werper. Translated by Sonesta 


Wiper. Introduction by W. J. ROLFE. 


An extraordinary piece of German criticism, 
which must now be regarded as oné_of the 
landmarks of the Ske devoted to: .the 
study of the Prince of Denmark. . 

Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS » 


FourtTH SERIES. 


By Paut Eimer More. 
Crown 8vo. Net, $1.25. 
Contents: The Vicar of Morwenstow, Fanny 
Burney, A Note on. “Daddy” Crisp, George 
bert, John Keats, Benjamin Franklin, 
iarles Lamb Again, Walt Whitman, William 


Blake, The Latese of Horace Walpole, The 


Theme of Paradise Lost. 





THE GATE OF DEATH: 
ANONYMOUS. 
Goch 8v0. $1.25 net. 
Brought face to face with death, the author 
tellsshow relative values, when seen from 
the’ valley of the shadow, were changed, and 


; with what heart he confronted the unknown. 


“DAVID GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE 


By Mrs. CLEMENT Parsons. 

8vo. 32 illustrations. Net, $2.75. 

A life of the greatest of English actors, a 
record of his triumphs, a study of his methods, 
and also a broad picture of the social life.of 
‘the day. 


4 





London 





|) New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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Books for 
Go 


Moliere: A Biography 


By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Introduction by 


Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell University. Dis 


trated:by “Job.” A graphic and scholarly life 
of the great dramatist. $3.00 net ; 


_ postage 18c. 


Reminiscences 
of My Childhood 
and Youth 


By George Brandes. A delightful 
book of recollections. $2.50 net ; 


postage 16c. 


-Geronimo’s Story of 


His Life 


An autobiography of the famous 
Apache outlaw, taken down by 8. 
M. Barrett, by permission of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Illustrated, $1.50 net; post- 
age 12c. 


On Reading 


By George Brandes. Reprinted-in book form 
by request. 5c. net ; postage 5c. 


The Book of Tea 


By Okakura-Kakuzo, A fascinating study of 
the Japanese cult of tea-drinking. $1.10 net; 
postage 8c. 


The Pilgrim's Staff 


Poems, Moral and Divine. Se- 
lected by Fitz Roy Carrington. 
With portraits of famous song 
and hymn writers. 75c. net ; post- 
age 5c. 


Pride and Preju- 
dice: A Play 


By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. A 
dramatization of Jane Austen's 
popular novel. Frontispiece in 
color. $1.25; postage 10c. 





Moliére as Mascariile 





all Hours 


The Jessamy Bride 
By Frankfort Moore. Pictures in color by C. 


Allan Gilbert. One of the loveliest gift books of 
any year. Boxed, $2.00 net ; postage 18c. 


The Ghosts of Their 
Ancestors 


By Weymer Jay Mills. A delight- 
ful leve-story of old New York. 
Pictures in color by John Rae. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


The Way of an 
Indian 


By Frederic Remington. The 
life-story of an Indian brave. 
Fourteen pictures by the author. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Bridge Abridged 


By Annie Blanche Shelby, author of “ Standard 
Whist."" With the New York Whist Club’s laws 
of Bridge and etiquette of the game. $1.00 net; 
postpaid 8c. 


Misrepresentative 


Women 


By Harry Graham, author of “ Misrepresenta- 
tive Men.” ~Illustrated by D. 8. Groesbeck. © 
$1.00 postpaid. 


At the Sign of the 
Sphinx 
A second series of charades in 
verse by Carolyn Wells. 
$1.00 postpaid. 
Chinatown 
Ballads 


By Wallace Irwin Stories of 
San Francisco's renowned Chi- 
nese quarter. Pictures by E. C. 


Peixotto. 
$1.25 postpaid 


DUFFIELD 2 COMPANY 
36 East 2ist Street, New York 
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GOOD BOOKS| 


AND FINE STATIONERY 

THE UNION.LIBRARY ASSOCIATION sells 
Good Books and Fine Stationery at the LOWEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE of any first-class establish- 
ment in the United States, but to members‘only. Our 
LATEST BARGAIN CATALOGUE of Good 
Books, and Fine Stationery and Engraving at discounts 
ranging all the way up to 80 PER CEN'T., with broch- 
ure giving full particulars about the Association and 
our limited 

FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER 

sent on receipt of: stam 

Our tens of shanennde of members are located. all 
- Over the United Sta -and in nearly every Fag y 
eountry. where the 1 


Eng’ 
and inelude thousands of prominent book- lovers. ms 
feoger F us to name only a half dozen—vU. 





L- 
tor Gamble; Bishop Doane, of Albany: Scott * 
Mey a od Wright, Mt New York Clty; MearAd- 

1 ol ew or ity; - 
miral: Green, U. 

We supply our th el any. boo 
no matter by whom published, 
market prices. Between now an 
shall issue six differen 

ns, including a creat yn Bos ys of vol- 
umes of valuable rary boo gt our Manager 
when abroad last Summer. yp ty list will —_ only 
Rare and Old Boo These catalogues wil a 
age free of charge, as issued, to those whan apply 
or and secure a membership immediately. 

We are the oldest, largest, and best equipped ma 
order book establishment in ‘existence. tablished i 
1884; Capital, a quarter-million dollars; References, all 
Commercial Agencies. If you are a book- lover, or use 
» Fine Stationery, plain or engraved, it will pay you 
_in many ways to get in touch with us at once. 


TEx UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
44 to 60 East 23rd Street, New York City. 





ks they may require, 
and at the lowest 
d Dece: 


ber ist we 
catalogues and of Bock 








HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 
for 1906 


“REVERIES OF 
A BACHELOR” 


A Book of the Heart 
BY IK. MARVEL 


with 12 full page 
illustrations in 
color, size 6x9". 
boxed, $2.50 


Copy sent upon approval 
R. F. FENNO & CO., 18 E. 17th St., N.Y. 














RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





A New Book by WILLIAM J. LONG 


Brier Patch Philosophy 


By ‘«*PETER RABBIT ’’ 
(WILLIAM J. LONG) 


With frontispiece in color and full-page 
and marginal illustrations by 
CHARLES COPELAND 


In these whimsical papers Mr. Lon 
vein which his previous books only half suggest. 
. “Peter Rabbit’s” meditations on human life and ani- 
mal life are full of amusement and suggest ge end 
of speculation. The titles of the first two c aking s, 

“On the Sweet Reasonableness of Animal Thinking’ 
and* “Concerning a Rabbit’s Right to Reason,” inti- 
mate the somewhat humorous way in which Mr. 
Long considers ‘“‘Peter Rabbit’s” opinions of the habits 
of men and other animals. 

The illustrative features of Mr. Long’s earlier 
works have won uncommon praise, and in this new 
volume the same distinctive work from Mr. Co 
land’s pen or brush can be found at every opening 
of the book. The frontispiece in colors, showing 
“Peter Rabbit,”” The Philosopher, is especially notable. 
Gold ‘top. Square tamo. Cloth, 320 pages. $1.50 net. 


TRADE. DEPARTMENT / 
29 Beacon Street, - - - BOSTON 


is writing in a 





Text-Books for Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Linville and Kelly’s Text-Book in 
General Zoology. 

Norton’s Elements of Geology. 

Millikan and Gale’s First Course in 
Physics. 

McPherson and Henderson’s Elemen- 
tary Study of Chemistry. 

Bergen and Davis’s Principles of 
Botany 

Johnson’s Money and Currency, 

Carver’s Sociology and Social 
Progress. 

Bullock’s Selected Readings in Public 
Finance. 

Ward’s Applied Sociology. 

Fine’s College Algebra, 








GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York Chicago London 


Oakland Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


has written his first monthly editorial talk for the 


OCTOBER 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
has contributed a characteristic account of what she calls 
*‘Our Weather Vane Party,” and Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins begins her important serial, ‘‘The Mountain 
Doctor.”’ 

THE FASHION SUPPLEMENT IN COLORS 
will be a special feature of this number, illustrating 
the advance autumn and winter designs. 

HAVE YOU SEEN A COPY LATELY? 
If not, buy the current number on the news stand for 10 
cents, or send for a copy to Dept.O, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Madison Square, New York. 


10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 
A GREAT MAGAZINE GROWING GREATER 
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EDUCATION 











Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
Wabash A 














HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the home student 

an opportunity to_pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in ye 
erican colleges an 
The 
lish are 


universities. 
Coursesin Engl 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of fond. 
Latin, by. Prof. Hark- 
ness, of Brown ; Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent s 
cialist is at the he of 
every department. 
stasents may nga 
at any time and ma 
Joux¥.Gzwoxe,AM.PuD tare up complete 
courses or pursue =: 


Professor of English. 
cial branches. S 


attention is gives to students preparing for co < 
We also offer instruction fn "Co Commercial 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard 
our home study courses. 


ieee, 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 





WABAN SCHOOL im wiehSiass. 
A superior school ; individual instruction ; physical and manual 
training; athletic director. J. H. Prriebury, A. M., Prin. 





New York 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Pasienr. 


A ical aan om Saami for the stage, connected 
with rt. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 








For catalogue and information ap pply to the 
Geodetery, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 

This term began Wednesday, September 26th, 1906. 
The Facul will meet, to receive a) tions for ad- 
in President’s room at 9:30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 
The address by the >... Thomas 

.D., will be delivered in = © ms Chapel, 


at 4:30 P. 
ts will open Oc- 
ERT HALL, President. 














Romeike’s | mg oan 


about 


Jou, Zour friends, or any sobjcct on whch you 70% want to “2S 





in 
| —. ‘searched. i Shem nt 1 4 
HENRY: ROMEIKE, Inc., 33. Union Square, N. Y. 


15 yen The fees reed 





the home. 7s on ; takes place of 
Try it, 13 weeks for iSo. PATHFINDER. Wasb., D. © 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


ee Rev. E. hs yr * other Unitarian literature, 
al Sent ree. yoy . ee lington St. Church, Boston, 











HOTELS 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
WANTED 














$33 
PACIFIC COAST 


Ends with this month 


October 31 is the lastday on which you 
can take advantage of this extremely 
low Colonist one-way second-class 
rate from Chicago to many points in 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

Proportionate rates from 
all points east of Chicago. 


Tickets good on the famous electric 
lighted Los Angeles Limited (less than 
three days to Southern California 








without change of cars) via the Chieago 
& North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route; and on the China and Japan Fast 
Mail through to San Francisco and 
Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Personally conducted excursions in 
Pullman tourist pps Sn through 
without change daily. Double berth 
5 Chicago to the Pacific Coast only 
$7.00. Round-trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Full particulars concerning these excursions 
can be secured by addressing S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager Tourist Department, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, or you can address for 
further information 
W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





\Idylease Inn htw jersey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


veiserizoe=" hn deal Autumn Resort 
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What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 
is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


The Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
_———— a class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
al bulletined twice daily, and in 
be ¥ “ extras when warranted. 
Y = For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 





BE. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, 








AUSTIN ORGANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFO! 


AUSTIN AIR : CHEST 
SUPPLIES PERFEOT WIND DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTIN TONE 


4 UALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
ment. How to invest small Send for new ha bev #«oO.” 
sums in real estate. How to 
choose real estate judiciously AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





in value most rapidly 
to hold a property. 
where to buy. Cause of growth in 


population, etc. his book is not an ad- 
vertisement of any particular investment but is the con- 
densed expert testimony of the best known rea! estate | ' 


men. This book will interest every one who has §5 or 
more & month to-invest and wants to invest it where it 


will pe yet where it will earn more than an ordinai Z ar gE at sg SV z,.-» 
Tm interest. Write us a postal saying, send **Dol- -_ a 
ars at Dirt."" You will receive the book by return mail. 


W.M.OSTRANDEK, Inc. 588 North American Bidg, Philadelphia 
Suite 588 25 W. 424 St., New York City 


in 
is interested in 
Al i EN FEE RETURNE! Te ak 
D. 
Free opinion as to Patentabil- = rc _ want to =: 
List of Inventions Wanted, and 100 | financial work. 
Mechant “al al Movement f WY - any address. Patents porutees Address 
, 887 F Street, Washington, D. C. ~ 


sm. Interesting t P R.S. KENNEDY 
RHEUMA free. Address 2c. Postal to Room 54 537 W. 24th St. 
Frankfurt (M.), Germany. NEW YORE 
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From Factory, 


On_ Approval, 
| Ereight Paid 


_ The Lundstrom Sec- 

_ } tional Bookcases are 
made for and universally 
used in the finest homes 
and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction, 
with latest practical im- 
provements, combine to 

” make them the leading 


| 6. Sectional Bookcases 
Solid Dak 5100 rin serass.5 1 25 errciee 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with our modern methods of selling di- 
rect to the user, enable us to offer a superior article at a considerable 
saving in cost to the purchaser. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE No. & 
in which we illustrate the different grades, from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases 
at above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate 
library. .Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and » 
bases, $1.00 each. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MEG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 




















EstEY Orcan COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BOSTON: - 
NEW YORK: - 





BRANCHES: 


No. 120 Boylston Street 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 


ATLANTA: - 
ST. LOUIS: - 


No. 99 Peachtree Street 
No. 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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New Remington Models 


are now on the market 

—that’s all that most typewriter 

users ask to know. | 
They know that a new Remington 

model means and always has meant 

anew standard of typewriter efficiency. 


New escapement, new variable line spacer and other vital improvements 
insure better work and more of it on these new Remingtons 
than any typewriter has ever done before. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 














A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 


at the International Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904 
Lead and Colored Pencils “ To know the future, read the past.” 
The past record of Emerson pianos is 
Pen Holders, Rulers mgd a ggg eye ona strong- 
est guaran n the fifty-five years since 
Calculating Rules, InKs the Fest Emerson was made, these pianos 
Water Colors have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 
Rubber Bands and Erasive The unfailing test of time has shown them 


to possess the most completely satisfyin 

R musical quality, and a nual coduremce 
ubber unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 

Mfg. Est. 1761 


24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all en 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. Emerson Piano Company 


44 East 234 Street, - - - NEW YORK ; meersenneaaeeassaean Es 
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A New Calendar 
For Old Friends 


Begin_now to > 
it for ave 


friends of pre geo - Arne 2 
each use a leaf or two 
of calendar for a mes- 

of some sort, origi- 
nal or quoted forming 
be , Thought for Every 


Day” for 190 
Speen for end- 
charac- 








help. 
made. An ornament to 
any desk or wall. 
Regular Edition; 
Handsomely illuminated 
and set of artisti- 
cally dated sheets, every- 
, 4 3 th : 4 Si yg —_ our 
ochure ust How to 
Wits several times the illuminating power of city Do Tt.” "At our dealer’s 
as or electricity, maytag light is easy as y 
daylight to the eyes. The new ‘‘Beck-Iden’’ is the or — from us by mail 
perfect acetylene lamp. Simple, clean, without a 4 $1.00 
or chimney, odorless and smokeless. It burns ition de e Luxe: Gen- 
hours with one filling, at a fuel cost of about an uine Leather (th 
A ome Red or Alice 
b ar leaves of finest Bond capitals ous. 
Height 16 inches from nated in two colors. Gold-plated fasteners. Easel 
If your dealer does not have this lamp write us ae for use on desk. At your dealer’s or mailed 
for complete description. Write for Booklet No. 7. direct postpaid on receipt of price $5.00. 


ACETYLENE LAMP CO., 50 University Place, New York 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (inc.), New Britain, Cons. 

















KIMBALL SOLOIST 


Enables the performer to execute certain parts like 
the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., and to furnish simul- 
taneously an orchestral accompaniment. 
The extreme simplicity of this idea adds ma- 
terially to the strength of its position 
Its operation is direct and perfect and it is 
always ready for action, easily governed and with 
the simplest directions gives the correct interpre- 
tation 
Residence pipe-organs of large and small capacity are built with this Soloist, or solo-device, ° 
but they can also be played in the regular way, making instruments for professionals or those 
without training. _OALL OR WRITE FOR PARTIOULARS 


caesge: WV. VW. KIMBALL CO. “ew Yor ities: 


239-253 Wabash Ave. 160 Fifth Ave. 
Cor. Jackson Blod. (ESTABLISHED 1857) 
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Somewhat Ambiguous. 


In publishing letter from our subscribers 
we have‘often classified therm as complimen- 
tary or the reverse, but wé occasionally get 
one which. can be-construed ini two~senses. 
They sound all right, but we seem to detect 
in their tone something that indicates that 
they are not as respectful and deferential to 
editorial opinion as the ideal subscriber 
should be.. But we leave ‘the. question to 
our readers. 

AtLanta, Ga. 


As a reader of your paper I have noted a lack 
of interest in its pages upon certain topics, and I 
therefore take the liberty of suggesting that, dur- 
ing the next year, you give us either editorials or 
contributions under the following heads: 

The colored people in the South. 

Booker Washington. 

Booker Washington’s school. : 

The importance of the rich men of the North 
making large endowments to Booker _Washing- 
ton’s school. 

The lynching of the negro in the South. 

The gospel of hate against the Southern whites 
must continue to be preached. 

The children of the worthy must never be 
allowed to know. the true character of John 
Brown. He was a-:felon of the worst type; a 
midnight assassin, a horse thief, a poisoner of his 
gwen cattle, a violator of the law, but he was 
a epublidan and therefore we must make of him 
a saint. |. , 

The pulpit and the university, the chief agents 
for molding public opinion; therefore the impor- 
tance of having the pulpits and universities of the 
North filled by. fanatical haters of the South; and 
by friends of the trusts. 

_ We think your subscription list might be largely 
increased thruout the South by considering these 
suggestions and acting upon them. 


Brapcate, Ia. 

Plez to explan mor explicitly the mening of 
soshalizm. Has not an individual the right to 
work, earn his money and. plac it into property 
if he so desires, as well as to take it to the drug 
stor and spend it for likur or gambl it away? 

Have we no right to look after the money 
which we urn and strive to inkres it if we can for 
some good cauz? 

Iz it right that the lazy man shal spend what 
the enurgetic man haz made? 

I've | trying to uze the reformd speling, 
} but it is very hard work and I mak som mis- 
| takes. Yourz respectfully, 
Aw Iowa Farmer’s Wire. 

The following article appeared some time 
ago in The Bookman, and we have often 
thought of republishing it, but whenever 
we read it over with that in view we have 
| been unaccountably seized with the suspi- 

cion that it was not really meant to be 
¥ so; complimentary as it seemed to be. 
But The Bookman’s a on all ques- 
) tions pertaining to 


fair but unfairly 


‘treated sex is so conservative that anything 

from that. soutce which can be construed 
approval of our efforts at improving the 
sition of woman has an especial value: 


; “We. can no longer repress our admiration for 
the courage and 9 ag eee of the New York 
INDEPENDENT in field of ‘sex problems.’ For 
years we have followed the various controversies 
between-man and woman in its s with pleas: 
ure and astonishment, and tho we are sti 
without a policy and without settled convictions 
of any sort on this subject, we have derived from 
that magazine the main part of what, we know 
about the causes of woman and her cure. There 
is a lull just now following a frank triangular de- 
hate, in which a young woman who signed her- 
self ‘A Bachelor Maid’ spoke in a harsh and 
sneering way of the men who had to her 
and of her friends’ husbands and of babies and 
of broiling beefsteaks, and so passed naturally 
to the overthrow of marriage as a human institu- 
tion. Just in the nick of time, however, Mrs. 
Marion Harland sprang forward and saved it, in- 
cidentally rebuking the ‘Bachelor Maid,’ but it 
began to totter again in the week following, when 
‘Philosophical Bachelor’ declared that marriage 
was not for him. He was a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy (degree from a German university!) and he 
complained that so many women. wanted to mar- 
try him that he dared not sign his name. When 
he did sign it, proposals choked the mails. Mean- 
while the editors kept their heads and wrote as- 
suaging little leading articles admirable in their 
sang froid. This is only one of many instances. 
No other magazine in this country has ever ap- 
proached THE INDEPENDENT in the abundance or 
quality of this material. Naive, refreshing, in- 
tensely personal, verging at times upon ferocity, 
but never resulting in actual disaster, these con- 
troversies can be commended to all whose minds 
are not yet made up on the great question once 
propounded in its columns: t shall we do 
about the woman?’ 


“One does not easily forget these things. We 
can recall phrases or incidents of sex contro- 
versies in THe INDEPENDENT dating from long 
ago. There was, for example, the man who —_ 
this question fairly before the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT: ‘Are women to be flowers or 
vegetables?” The effect of these words was in- 
stantaneous and terrible. . Stung to the quick, one 
woman after another retorted, never ceasing till 
they had hammered the very hominism out of 
him. And here is another phrase that somehow 
will not leave us: ‘The important problem of 
motherhood cannot be solved without a parallel 
solution of the equally important problem of 
fatherhood.’ That the sentence is more than four 
years old, and yet it is as fresh in our mind today 
as it ever was. We do not hesitate to say that 
it is excellent journalism, and that to encourage 
‘people who have ‘views’ on the subject to come 
out with them is an act of benevolence to all the 
rest of us. We like their certitude and their 
wrath and the enormous s of their general- 
izations and the little swallows that make their 
summer. They do, too, and they write on these 
subjects with a zest that is altogether 
and they ought every means in an editor’s 
power to be on.” 
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As it appears when ready 
to play by music-roll, The Metrostyle 
enables even the novice to play with ex- 
pression and taste. 


“THE PIANO ANYONE CAN PLAY” 


WEBER PIANOLA PIANO 


Combining in a Single Instrument an Upright Piano 
ofthe Highest Grade and the Metrostyle Pianola 


HIS is the piano that has created a 
greater sensation than any musical 
instrument ever offered to the public, 
Not only in this country but abroad people 
are exchang:ng their old-style pianos for this 
remarkable advance in piano-construction. 
Emperor William was a recent purchaser, 
and the new Queen of Spain received one as 
a wedding present from Sir Thomas Lipton. 
To obtain enjoyment from the old-style 
piano, it was necessary that you or some 
member of your family should be a musician. 
The Pianola Piano you can play without any 


Th , lian Hall 
e Acolian Company, Acoli . 





knowledge of music whatever. Everything 
in piano literature is at"your command, from 
the latest song or two-step to the most bril- 
liant show-piece with which a Paderewski or 
Rosenthal dazzles 
his audience, 

We want to send 
(free of cost) an in- 
teresting book 
about this instru- 
ment to every per- 


son who loves mu- 
sic, and would like 


home. 
Ask for Pianola 
Piano Catalog M. 


The same 
ret ses 
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OF THE PUTNAM ROAD 


HAT the Putnam Railroad division and not the 
Harlem will be the first of all the New York 
i Central lines to be equipped and operated by 
electrical cars, is beyond a doubt a fact, although officials 
\, of the company refuse to answer questions or talk upon 
| the subject at all. An air of mystery seems to shroud 





| ELECTRIFICATION 





the whole proposition, as far as verification is concerned, 

but the fact that the measuring model has not been run 

over other lines tends to give credence to the fact that 
| the Putnam will be the first to be equipped.”—From 
| Real Estate Record of March 16th, ‘1906. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


i Between Croton Lake and Yorktown, 100 acres on’ State 

Road. Fine rolling fields with a magnificent building 
site; the farm buildings old, but historic—the kind “where 
rafters weigh a ton,” Price, $20,000. 


ANOTHER ONE 


a larger proposition, consisting of 425 acres within 35, 
miles of City, 


; Green fields and beautiful ridgeland. 
Splendid lake and river views. 
' Frontage on State Road and Railroad. 
Wt Can be had at the price of: farm land. 
} Proposed electrification should double or 
triple price we quote. 
The altitude is the highest in Westches- 
ter County. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 


Main Offices, White Piains and Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Thé Marion Harland® 
















Coff fees Pot 


.. 
{EVER WHER 


PERFECTION| es 












isin the makin 
50 Per Cent. of No matter rg. 


ality price you pay for 
Coffee Qu coffee, it will not 
be good unless made right, and. without 
gond coffee no breakfast is enjoyable. The 
Mari-n Harland Coffee Pot makes the 
most delicious coffee you ever tasted and 
saves 41% of ground coffee. 
Full nickel and ebony trimmed; substantially made. 
Trial Size Delivered for $1.00 

SILVER & CO., 307 Hewes St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 























WE ARE OPENING 
NEW FALL STYLES IN 


Silks, 

Dress Goods 
Cloths ana 
White Goods 


Our showing of Plaids in 


WOOL AND SILK AND WOOL IS VERY LARGE. 


We show everything, from plain substantial fab- 
rics for School Dresses to finest weaves for 
Dress occasions. 


Special Attention Given Orders by Mail. 

Samples, Prices and Information sent to 
any address on application. 

Try Shopping by Mail. 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Ave, and State St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 

When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
ask for the bes papers manufactured in America, the only 
American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 

WHITING PAPERS are manufactured to meet. all 
social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a Copy on request. ‘ 

The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,”—Sacrates. * 


The Self 224 
Sex Series 


is endorsed 


nent persons like: 


Dr.Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Shelcon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo. L.’Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 





SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. Woah i bain 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., ah Pg 











hundreds of emi-f 








Legal Investmentin whole 
United States | 
O COUPON 
CERTIFICATES. 
of DEPOSIT 
Terms: 6 mos. to 3 years 
Capital, Surplus and Profits of 
$6,000,000 : 
Deposits - - - - $11,000,000 





4 per cent. interest. Coupons payable Apr. 
1st and Oct. 1st by mail or thoouas a one. 
Absolutely private. Best collateral. Payable 
on 60 days’ notice. Paid on death of non-resi- 
dent owner without local administration. 
Poy ag for Free Booklet No. 6 ‘‘Banking by 


PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Beautiful in conception, perfect in taste and of the newest 
shapes, combined with that enduring quality that assures life-long 
service—these are the meanings of 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


when stamped on knives, forks, spoons, etc. 

“1847 ROGERS BROS.” silver-plate of to-day is the culmination 
of nearly three-score years of experience (1847-1906)— 
and represents the best that money can buy. 


Knives, forks, spoons and coreings Sisaee are obtainable in patterns 

to match, and partial sets ma 
leading dealers eve here. 
It is a Valuable aid in making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International 














completed any time. Sold by 
t us send you Catalogue “x 79 










Co., Successor.) 
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tab- “Until furth tice, the heads of all th 

Secretary Taft Is sre gpa Na Peace ee the poten Covssmieh will 


lished a Provisional 
Governor of Cuba Government in Cuba 
on the 2oth ult., with himself at the head 
of it. All attempts to restore peace had 
failed. President Palma and Vice-Presi- 
dent Mendez Capote had resigned, and 
Congress had been unable to fill the 
vacancies thus created. Secretary Taft’s 
proclamation was as follows: 

“To the People of Cuba: 


“The failure of Congress to act on the ir- 
revocable resignation of the President of the 
Republic of Cuba or to elect a successor leaves 
this country without a government at a time 
when great disorder prevails, and requires that, 
pursuant to a request of Mr. Palma, the neces- 
sary steps be taken, in the name of and by the 
authority of the President of the United 
States, to restore order and protect life and 
property in the island of Cuba and in the 
islands and keys adjacent thereto, and for this 
purpose to establish therein a Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

The Provisional Government hereby estab- 
lished will be maintained only long enough 
to restore order and peace and public -confi- 
dence, by direction of and in the name of the 
President of the United States, and then to 
hold such elections as may be necessary to 
determine those persons upon whom the per- 
manent Government of the Republic should be 
devolved. 

“In so far as is consistent with the nature of 
a Provisional Government established under 
the authority of the United States, this will be a 
Cuban Government, confronting as far as may 
be with the Constitution of Cuba. The Cuban 
flag will be hoisted as usual over the Govern- 
ment buildings of the island; all the executive 
departments and the provincial and municipal 
governments, including that of the city of 
Havana, will continue to be administered as 
under the Cuban Republic; the courts will con- 
tinue to administer justice; and all laws not 
in their nature inapplicable by reason of the 
temporary and emergent character of the 
Government will be in force. - 

“President Roosevelt has been most anxious 
to bring about peace under the constitutional 
Government of Cuba, and has made every en- 
deavor to avoid the present step. Longer de- 
lay, however, would be dangerous, in view of 
the resignation of the Cabinet. 


report to me for instructions, including Gen. 
Alejandro Rodriguez, in command of the 
Rural Guard and the other regular Govern- 
ment forces, and Gen. Carlos Roloff, Treas- 
urer of Cuba. Until further notice, the Civil 
Governors and Alcaldes will also report to me 
for instructions. 

“I ask all citizens and residents of Cuba to 
assist in the work of restoring order, tran- 
quillity and public confidence. 

“Wittiam H. Tart, 
“Secretary of War of the United States; Pro- 
visional Governor of Cuba.” 

Havana, September 29th, 1906. 

This was published in the Official Ga- 
sette, and thousands of copies of it were 
distributed. The Secretary intends to 
remain in Havana only a few days. His 
successor as Provisional Governor will 
be Beekman Winthrop, now Governor of 
Porto Rico. By order of President 
Roosevelt, 6,000 soldiers of our army will 
at once be sent to the island. On the 
30th ult. 450 marines were landed at 
Havana. They at once proceeded to 
Cienfuegos. On. the following day. 750 
more were landed. These remain at 
Havana. 


” 


Secretary Taft’s ef- 
forts to restore 
peace by procuring 


Failure of the 
Peace Negotiations 


.an agreement of the Government with 


the revolutionists were not abandoned 
until there was no longer any hope that 
such a settlement could be reached. On 
the night of the 24th, there was some 
expectation that the terms accepted by 
the Liberals and insurgents would also 
be accepted by Président Palma and his 
associates. These terms were that Palma 
should retain his office, but that the Sen- 
ators and Representatives elected last 
year should resign; that there should be 
a new election on January 1st, 1907, and 
that new electoral and municipal laws 
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should be enacted. On the 25th, these 
terms were rejected by the Government. 
General Freyre Andrade, Speaker of the 
House, said that the Americans could 
give control of the island to the rebels if 
they desired to do so, but not with the 
consent of the Government, which would 
never agree that new elections should be 
held. After a meeting of the Moderate 
leaders, held that evening, it was an- 
nounced that the President, the Vice- 
President, and all the Moderate Senators 
and Representatives had decided to re- 
sign. A spetial session of Congress was 
to be called to receive the resignations 
of Palma and Mendez Capote, but there 
was to be no quorum, because the Mod- 
erate members had decided not to attend. 
It was apparent that the Government and 
the Moderates intended by abdication to 
force intervention, preferring this to any 
concession to the Liberals and insur- 
gents. Secretary Taft expressed his dis- 
gust, asserting that the Government had 
not co-operated with the American Com- 
mission, but had resorted to every kind 
of obstruction. He had never known, 
he said, a more disgusting situation. In- 
vestigation had convinced the Commis- 
sion that the elections had been thoroly 
rotten. Palma and his advisers had re- 
jected terms of peace which were honor- 
able to them, altho they were a compro- 
mise. In the meantime, he added, the 
insurgent commanders were losing con- 
trol of their forces. On the 26th, Presi- 
dent Palma informed Secretary Taft that 
_ his decision to resign was irrevocable, as 
he regarded the terms proposed as “con- 
trary to his personal dignity and to the 
prestige of the Government.” At a 
stormy meeting of the Moderates, that 
night, the Americans were denounced, 
and some proposed that intervention by. 
European Powers should be forced by a 
wanton destruction of property. Vice- 
President Mendez Capote, in statements 
to the press, remarked that it would be 
easy to precipitate intervention by Great 
Britain or Germany by destroying prop- 
erty belonging to British or German sub- 
jects. The Americans, he added, were 
partial to the rebels, and the American 
warships seemed to be in Cuban waters 
for the purpose of supporting the rebel 
cause. At the special session of Con- 
gress, on the 28th, there was a quorum at 
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the beginning. The resignations were 
submitted. By a vote of 47 to 13 a com- 
mittee was appointed to ask the Presi- 
dent to reconsider his action. To this 
committee President Palma said that he 
could not change his decision, altho 
President Roosevelt had urged him to do 
so. Congress had taken a recess: to 
await the committee’s report. When 
Congress reassembled there was no 
quorum, for the Moderates refused to at- 
tend. And so it was impossible to elect 
any one to succeed Palma. Therefore 
it became necessary for Secretary Taft to 
assume control. He did not establish 
himself at the Palace, but treated the re- 
tiring President with much considera- 
tion, offering him the use of a warship 
for his approaching journey. This was 
courteously declined. The Secretary re- 
leased seventy political prisoners, and 
they hastened to assist him in his deal- 
ings with the rebels in arms. A Dis- 
armament Commission, with General 
Funston at its head, was appointed. Ar- 
rangements were made for disarming 
the rebels and transporting them to their 
homes. The people generally seemed to 
regard the new Government with confi- 
dence. A good impression was made by 
the retention of the Cuban flag. Ma- 
rines were sent to Cienfuegos because of 
a bitter feeling there between the Gov- 
ernment’s volunteers and the rebels. At 
the annual opening of the University of 
Havana, on the Ist, Secretary Taft was 
present. He awarded the diplomas and 
was welcomed with great applause. At 
the close of a. long address, he said: 

“It is sad for me to be here, but it was sad- 
der for President Roosevelt that he should 
have to send me. I am glad of the opportunity 
to assure you in his name that I am here onl} 
to help you on, and, with my arm under your 
atm, to lift you again to the resumption of the 
wonderful progress you have made, so that 
you may once more be able to point with 
pride to the fact that the United States is not 
an exploiting nation, but only has such sym- 
pathy with progress as to be willing to spend 
its blood and treasure in spreading progressive 
government thruout the world.” 

& 


emt At Buffalo the 

a: = gpg of Democrats nomi- 
pease nated William Ran- 
dolph Hearst on the first ballot, giving 
him 309 votes, against 124 for Congress- 
man Sulzer and 17 for John H. Dix. 
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SURVEY OF 


Mr. Hearst, well known as the owner of 
newspapers in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
had already been nominated by a new 
party organized in his interest and called 
the Independence League. For some 
time before the Demccratic Convention 
it was an interesting question whether he 
could obtain its support, which he de- 
sired. The result would be determined, 
it was thought, by the action of Charles 
Fk. Murphy, leader cf the Tammany 
organization in New York City, who, it 
was commonly believed, would control 
the 105 votes of Tammany, the whole 
number of delegates in the convention 
being 450. Mr. Hearst had repeatedly, 
until a few months ago, denounced 
Murphy in his papers as a highly objec- 
tionable boss, and had even pictured him 
clad in prison stripes. A short time be- 
fore the convention, however, it was 
asserted that Mr. Hearst had won Mur- 
phy’s support. At the beginaing of the 
convention the friends of Mr. Hearst ob- 
tained control of the State Committee 
and of the Committee on Contested Seats. 
This was done with the aid of Mr. Mur- 
phy. The opponents of Mr. Hearst assert 
that his majority in the latter committee 
was used unjustly in throwing out about 
60 delegates who were entitled to be 
seated and in putting Hearst contestants 
in their places. On the first and only 
ballot Mr. Hearst received 96 of the 105 
Tammany votes. During the proceed- 
ings there were many bitter attacks upon 
what was called the Hearst-Murphy alli- 
ance and upon the Tammany men to 
whom prominent positions in the conven- 
tion had been given. On the Hearst side 
affidavits were produced to the effect that 
a bribe of $3,000 had been offered to a 
delegate named Bennett by a man em- 
ployed by corporations which Mr. Hearst 
had attacked. After the nomination there 
were signs of a considerable revolt in the 
party. Mayor McClellan said that he 
would not vote for Mr. Hearst and that 
he was unalterably opposed to Murphy 
and everything which Murphy stood for. 
District Attorney Jerome gave notice that 
he should strive to secure the election of 
Hughes. Many less prominent Demo- 
crats have publicly declined to vote for 
Mr. Hearst. Among the bolters are the 
two Democratic papers of Rochester; 
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several other papers of the party take the 
same course, and a considerable number 
give only formal support to the ticket, 
because it is Democratic. The platform 
is a very long one. It is not fully in ac- 
cord with that of the Independence 
League or with the opinions of Mr. 
Hearst concerning public utilities, turn- 
ing toward regulation rather than owner- 
ship. Mr. Hearst has since declared that 
he believes in public ownership of public 
utilities. This declaration he made at a 
notable mass meeiing in Madison Square 
Garden, at which he was enthusiastically 
received by ore of the greatest audiences 
ever assembled in New York. 


ed 


The nominating 
conventions of 
the two great 
parties in the State of New York were 
held on the same date, beginning on the 
25th ult., the Republican Convention at 
Saratoga and the Democratic at Buffalo. 
On the preceding day Governor Higgins, 
who had been regarded as a candidate for 
renomination on the Republican side, 
made known his determination to with- 
draw from the field, saying that he need- 
ed time for rest and for attention to his 
personal affairs. Altho at that time 
Charles E. Hughes, who conducted the 
life insurance investigation last year, had 
the open support of not many delegates, 
the movement for his nomination rapidly 
increased in strength, owing largely to 
the persistent and effective labors of 
Congressman Herbert E. Parsons. 
Eventually it became known that the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes would be 
very acceptable to President Roosevelt. 
It was noticeable that several of the old 
leaders, by some called bosses, were ab- 
sent ; or, if present, seemed to exert very 
little influence. Mr. Parsons, chairman 
of the Republican County Committee of 
New York City, represented successful 
opposition to some of them. When the 
time for voting arrived, Mr. Hughes was 
nominated for Governor by acclamation. 
In a brief telegram to one of his support- 
ers he said: 

“The Republican party has been called to 
defend the honor of the State and to represent 
the common sense of the people and the cause 


of decent government. I shall accept the 
nomination without pledge other than to. do 


New York 
Republican Convention 














my duty ocomnting to my conscience. If 
elected, it will be my ambition to give the 
State a sane, efficient and honorable adminis- 
tration, free from taint of bossism or of servi- 
tude to any private interest.” 
Mr. Hughes is forty-four years old. 
Public attention was drawn to him on 
account of his service, as counsel, in con- 
ducting the legislative investigations con- 
cerning gas rates and life insurance. The 
platform adopted at Saratoga commends 
the national legislation, which Mr. Roose- 
velt has supported and advocates the 
regulation of all public utility corpora- 
tions. The ownership of railway systems 
by the Federal Government or by the 
States is emphatically opposed. Pointing 
to “the alarming growth of mob barbar- 
ism engendered .by race hatred in our 
land,” it demands the prompt and ade- 
quate punishment of all mob instigators 
and leaders. 
s&s 
The Philippine nate James F. Smith, 
tineady the new Governor-Gen- 
eral of the islands, was 
inaugurated on September 2oth, with 
appropriate ceremonies. In his address 
he spoke as follows of a certain class of 
political agitators : “The men who are in- 
citing disorder should be not only re- 
pressed, but suppressed ; and they will be, 
in.a lawful manner.” Having explained 
the present relation of the Church to the 
’ State, he promised that all religious de- 
nominations should be protected.and en- 
joy complete freedom. Speaking of inde- 
pendence, he said: 


* “Unless it is to be granted immediately, 
which I do not believe is likely, I think valua- 
ble time and energy are being lost, which might 
be more profitably spent in perfecting the ex- 
isting government. I personally do not think 
that ind dence would prove a panacea. 
Indeed, if the experience of Russia be ob- 
served, the people may be independent and yet 
_unhappy and oppressed. Cuba enjoys inde- 
pendence, but has it given good government 
or peace? Moreover, if Cuba were at the 
gateway of China, it is extremely doubtful 
whether she would be permitted to gather 
wisdom from further experience.” 


Judge Magoon, now Governor of the 
Isthmian Canal Zone, is to be Vice-Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines——The Amer- 
ican papers of Manila, commenting upon 
the revolt in Cuba, question the wisdom 
of permitting the election of a Philippine 
Assembly next year, saying that the 
Cubans, altho more advanced than the 
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Filipinos and being free to develop a 
republic, have proved to be incapable of 
governing themselves in an orderly man- 
ner. This had been the attitude of these 
journals before the outbreak in -Cuba. 
——Captain Ira Frendenhall, of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, has been 
brought into court, charged with misap-; 
propriation of gublic funds. This is one 
result of a long investigation, which is 
said to have brought to light the padding 
of payrolls, corruption in connection with 
the leasing of lighters, and the manufac- 
ture of furniture in the Government 
shops for officers and civilians. The 
ladrone leaders who surrendered in July 
have been tried and convicted. Montalon, 
Sakay, Villafuertes and Devega have 
been sentenced by Judge Villamor (a 
Filipino) to be hanged; Natividad’s pun- 
ishment is thirty years at hard labor, and 
fourteen other defendants are sent to 
prison for twenty years. All pleaded 
guilty. These sentences have been con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. Domi- 
nador Gomez, the agent who induced the 
convicted men to surrender, asserts that 
light sentences were promised by the 
Government. Representatives of the 
Government deny this. 


ed 


In spite of the exten- 
sive discussion of all 
phases of the_ situa- 
tion in France, no apparent progress has 
been made toward breaking the deadlock 
between the Government and the Church. 
The pastoral letter adopted by the Bish- 
ops in their recent Council and read in 
all the pulpits of France calls upon the 
faithful to support the Church in the 
present crisis. The attitude of the clergy 
is perhaps best expressed in the words 
of Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bor- 


deaux : 

“The priests will not leave the churches 
until they are forced by the authorities to do 
so, when they will say Mass in places which 
are already being prepared. Seminaries will 
be transferred to other buildings owned by 
the church. I personally will leave the palace 
for a house rented by me. We have appealed 
to ‘the generosity of the faithful. and have 
gathered together a large amount of money, 
which I will distribute to the most needy of 
the priests, and we shall live as best we can. 
We be careful to observe all laws ex- 
8 that of separation of Church and State. 

t we cannot accept because it tramples 
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upon the dignity of the P and the bishops, 
not only of France, but of the whole world. 
The Pope must look at the question as a 
whole. He cannot abdicate his authority for 
a moment when the Church is the object of 
attacks. In other countries, notably Spain, all 
eyes are watching to see the outcome of the 
struggle between the government and the Vat- 
ican. It is impossible for Pius X to counte- 
nance the act which broke off the relations 
between France and the Vatican, and since 
he rejects it no arrangement of the matter is 
possible if the government does not modify its 
laws.” 

The Government has announced that any 
modification of the law canng be consid- 
ered, and that no negotiations will be 
undertaken with the Vatican, but sugges- 
tions from the French Bishops will be 
received at any time. M. Clemenceau, 
the Minister of the Interior, altho he has 
been thruout his life an active opponent 
of clericalism, declares emphatically that 
while he remains in office not a single 
church shall be closed or devoted to sec- 
ular purposes. By the action of the law 
all the churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings will be turned over to local 
communes or to the State on December 


11th, unless the associations cultuelles are 


formed in accordance with the law. 
There is nothing, however, in the law 
which obliges the commune or the Gov- 
ernment to close the churches to public 
worship and to dispossess the clergy, and 
it is probable that in most cases no forci- 
ble measures will be taken, as it is the 
declared policy of the Government to 
avoid making martyrs. The Government 
has a strong weapon of enforcing its will, 
since it can cut off the pensions still 
allowed to the clergy and deprive them 
of their exemption from military service. 
M. Henri des Houx, former secretary to 
Pope Pius IX., has organized a League 
of French Catholics for the purpose of 
establishing in each parish the associa- 
tions cultuelle required by the law. Since 
this is directly contrary to the Encyclical 
of the Pope and the action of the French 
Bishops, it is looked upon as a schismatic 
movement, which, if it grows, will result 
in an independent Gallican Catholic 
Church. In an interview in the Gaulots, 
the clerical organ of France, the Pope 
states his position in the following lan- 
guage. 

“Tt is not I who condemned the law, but 
Christ, of whom the Pope is simply the Vicar. 
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The Saviour granted the Church a constitution 
and a doctrine, against which no human law 
can prevail. The separation law is contrary to 
Catholic doctrine and opposed to divine rul- 
ings. It is an unjust law, and therefore carries 
no obligations to obey it. Providence will 
decide the future and fix-the mundane conse- 
quences. My resolution was taken in pursu- 
ance of the will of God.” 

In opposition to this may be placed the 
statement made by Minister Clemenceau, 
who is equally sure he is right: 

“I see the people seek to foresee what 
action the Government will take. What more 
simple? Rome has refused the law of privi- 
lege made for her profit. She said all or noth- 
ing. The time is past when she had all. She 
ought to be content today with the right of 
everybody to a régime of liberty. We offered 
privileges. She Faughtity refused. We are 
asked to negotiate. With whom? A foreign 
power? On what? On the French law. There 
is no foreign power on French soil. We stand 
on the French right not to tyrannize, but to 
liberate. We shall know how to resist all 
factitious enterprises. We are sure that time 
and the evolution of the human disposition 
toward the diffusion of knowledge will work 
for us. Our force is in the right and the reso- 
lution of all France is to maintain it.” 


Js 
The long continuance of the 
Czar’s cruise on the imperial 
yacht “Standart” among the 
Finnish islands has produced a crop of 
journalistic surmises, among which it is 
impossible to distinguish those that may 
have a basis of truth. There are rumors 
that the Czar is in hiding in Copenhagen, 
that he is about to abdicate, and that it 
has been found impossible to protect him 
at the Peterhof Palace from Terrorist 
plots. Among the latter are reported a 
conspiracy of the zar’s_ personal 
servants, a mysterious automobile that 
dashes thru the iron fences of the palace 
grounds and away again, and two diri- 
gible balloons, made in America, that are 
to sail over Peterhof and drop down ex- 
plosives on the imperial family. So far, 
few attempts have apparently been made 
upon the life of the Czar, and revolution- 
ists have not been agreed that his assas- 
sination would be an advantage to their 
cause. But after the execution of 
Zenaide Konoplianikova, the girl who 
assasinated General Min, a manifesto was 
issued attacking the Czar as directly 
responsible for the wrongs of the people 
and calling for his destruction. On the 
whole, there seems to have been a lull in 
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the strife for the past ten days, compara- 
tively speaking, altho many cases of 
bomb throwing, estate pillaging and 
highway robbery are reported. ‘This is 
probably to be attributed to the success 
of the police recently in breaking up “the 
Terrorist groups by the arrest of their 
leaders. The anticipated renewal of the 
pogroms in Odessa and other cities on 
the occasion of the celebration of Yom 
Kippur, the Jewish New Year, did not 
occur. The Minister of Education_has 
permitted the enrollment of all the Jew- 
ish students who have matriculated. It 
was feared that the 200 Jews arrested at 
Siedlce would be summarily tried and 
executed by local court-martial, and the 
Jewish organization petitioned the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Germany 
to save them. In reply to a deputation 
from the Jewish relief organization, head- 
ed by Baron Gunsburg, Premier Stolypin 
stated that he had advised Governor- 
General Skallon not to resort to martial 
law. On the same occasion the Premier 
promised that he would shortly repeal 
certain of the Jewish disabilities, but a 
week later it was announced that no ex- 
tension of civil rights would be granted 
the Jews, on account of their disloyalty 
and activity in revolutionary movements. 
The “League of the Russian People” 
continues to circulate incendiary litera- 
ture inciting the people against the Jews. 
The Czar has made a grant of $12,500 
to the League on the recommendation of 
the Premier. One of the leaders of the 
League, General Lavroff, last March 
published a pamphlet entitled “Measures 
for Outrooting the Evil in Russia,” in 
which he attacked Count Witte, then 
Premier, and advocated the extermina- 
tion of the Jews as the only cure for the 
ills of Russia. The pamphlet was proved 
to have been printed in the printing office 
of the Prefecture of Police. Notwith- 
standing that it was passed by the censor, 
the author has just been tried for its pub- 
lication and fined $50. The head of the 
printing department was suspended for 
a few months, but has now been restored 
to his post. The Metropolitan Anthony, 
the spiritual head of the Orthodox 
Church, has issued a pastoral letter to all 
the bishops, urging them to take an 
active part in the coming elections, to 
frustrate “the enemies of the Church and 
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the State.” He directs that a special 
sermon be preached in all the churches 
on the Sunday before election, to make 
clear who these enemies are. The Gov- 
ernment will permit the Constitutional 
Democrats to hold a National Convention 
in Finland on October 6, to arrange their 
electoral program. The Socialists and, 
Laborites, who boycotted the last elec- 
tions for the Duma, will change their tac- 
tics and take an active part in the elec- 
tion. A new party of moderate reform 
is being organized. under the leadership 
of Count H@den, who controlled the 
Right wing of the former Duma. It is 
rumored that the Czar will not summon 
the new Duma if it seems likely to be 
as radical as the old. The session of the 
Finnish Diet which has just closed is 
“extraordinary” in more than the tech- 
nical sense. The Four Estates of Fin- 
land voluntarily relinquished all their 
ancient privileges, and will hereafter 
be replaced by a single legislative 
chamber, elected by universal suffrage of 
men and women. Besides the electoral 
laws, the Diet passed measures insuring 
the freedom of the press and of assem- 
bly, the right of association and the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to the 
Diet. 
5d 

The Institute of Inter- 
national Law met this 
year at Ghent, where in 
1873 the first meeting of the Institute 
was held. It is an unofficial body com- 
posed of the leading authorities of inter- 
national law of different countries hav- 
ing for its object the study of questions 
of arbitration, neutrality, extradition, 
etc., for the purpose of ultimately formu- 
lating a complete scientific code of inter- 
national law. Two years ago it received 
the Nobel Prize for its efforts in the pro- 
motion of world peace. At this session 
the Institute adopted a resolution in favor 
of the right of neutral nations to give 
asylum to wounded, sick and shipwrecked 
belligerents and to demand reimburse- 
ment from their governments; the Insti- 
tute declared against the beginning of 
hostilities before a formal declaration of 
war or an unequivocal warning.——The 
International Peace Congress meeting at 
Milan advised the combination of all 
local and national peace leagues and 
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unions into -one international world 
federation———The annual congress of 
the Social Democratic party at Mann- 
heim gave the same strong support as 
formerly to Dr. Bebel, the Socialist 
leader in the Reichstag. In a speech on 
the duty of socialists in time of war, he 
stated that if Germany became involved 
in war with the United States the Ger- 
man Social Democrats would necessarily 
communicate with their comrades in this 
country to arrange for common action. 
The Congress declared against the ad- 
visability of the general strike as a po- 
litical weapon. A resolution was adopted 
pledging the party to support their Rus- 
sian brethren “morally and actively.” 
The French Masonic Conference in Paris 
discussed the attitude of the society in re- 
gard to the Government measures for 
old-age pensions, and income tax, and 
whether the order should approve of 
socialism, A long document was issued 
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attacking the Catholic Church on the 
ground that it attempts to enslave the 
conscience and stifle human thought.—— 
The International Conference on Wire- 
less Telegraphy is now meeting in Ber- 
lin. Thirty-one governments are repre- 
sented, each having one vote. There are 
many novel and difficult questions to be 
settled as to receiving messages, interfer- 
ance and transmission of the ether waves 
thru the area included within national 
boundaries. The Marconi Company, 
which has contracts with Great Britain 
and Italy, refuses to take the messages 
of any other system. On account of this 
the United States, in 1904, ordered the 
Marconi apparatus to be removed from 
the Nantucket lightship. Germany pro- 
poses an international bureau to control 
wireless telegraphy, in order to insure 
the exchange of communications, es- 
pecially of signals from ships in dis- 
tress, 





Charles Evans Hughes 


BY GEORGE W. SCHURMAN 


[We are most fortunate in being able to give our readers “the following intimate and 
authoritative estimate of the Republican candidate for Governor of New York, by Mr. 
Schurman, who is one of Mr. Hughes’s law partners.—EpiTor.] 


HE character and personality of the 
man recently chosen by the unan- 
imous voice of the Republican 

Convention at Saratoga as the candidate 
for Governor of New York are already 
well known. They have been quite clear- 
ly illustrated in his public services during 
the past year and a half as counsel for 
the Gas and Insurance Investigating 
Committees. A brief and perhaps some- 
what more intimate sketch is here de- 
signed. 

Charles Evans Hughes was born at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., on April 11th,. 1862. 
His father, David Charles Hughes, a na- 
tive of Wales and of pure Welsh stock, 
came to New York in 1855, and shortly 
afterward became a teacher of Latin, 
Greek and English in the West River 
Collegiate Institute in Maryland. His 
thoughts, however, soon turned to the 
ministry, and in 1860, after supplement- 
ing his education abroad by a course at 
Wesleyan University, Conn., he was or- 
dained a minister of the Baptist Church 


* 


and at once entered upon his duties as 
joint:pastor of the Glens Falls and Sandy 
Hill churches. As a citizen, as well as 
preacher, he did not hesitate to take and 
declare his position on the burning is- 
sues of the early sixties. His fiery 
speeches, full of loyalty to the land of his 
adoption, delivered from many a plat- 
form in Warren and Washington coun- 
ties, N. Y., may still perhaps be remem- 
bered by some of the older residents. 

Shortly prior to his ordination Mr. 
Hughes married Mary C. Connelly, a na- 
tive of Delaware County, N. Y. The 
subject of this sketch is their only child. 
Miss ‘Connelly’s grandfather was a well- 
known physician of his day and a con- 
stituent member of the Medical Society 
of Ulster County. 

Her mother was of pure Holland 
Dutch stock, while on her father’s side 
Irish, English and Scotch blood .are co- 
mingled, the former predominating. She 
is a graduate of Claverack Institute, New 
York, and while a student there displayed 
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Charles Evans Hughes, the Republican Nominee for Governor of New York. 
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an unusual aptitude for mathematics, 
which has been transmitted to her son. 
The boy’s early education was received 
almost entirely from his parents. His 
mother taught him French, German and 
mathematics, while his father instructed 
him in the rudiments of the classics. In 
1876, at the age of fourteen, he entered 
Madison, now Colgate University, at 
Hamilton, N. Y. At the end of two 
vears he became, at the suggestion of his 
father, a member of the sophomore class 
at Brown University, from which he 
graduated in 1881. As a boy he was far 
from robust, and on more than one occa- 
sion his life was almost despaired of. 
Undersized, it was not until he was six- 
teen years of age that he really began to 
grow. But the practice of the simple life 
which he found exemplified in his father’s 
home seems to have been exactly what 
he needed, and when he was graduatd 
from Brown in 1881, at the age of nine- 
teen, he was, tho not athletic looking, 
almost 6 feet in hight and a rugged, 
sturdy, wiry youth, capable of the life 
of toil which has been his part in abun- 
dant measure from that time. While in 
college he was a delighted participant in 
the pranks of his felldw students, and 
was in every sense a thoro-going boy, to 
whom work and play in reasonable pro- 
portions were alike agreeable. He was 
quickly recognized among his fellow 
students as richly endowed, but they 
failed to find in him any of the so-called 
“grind” qualities, and doubtless rejoiced 
in their failure. His ability to prepare 
his daily tasks with rapidity left him 
abundance of time to participate in stu- 
dent affairs and to do a vast amount of 
general reading besides. On graduation 
he received many honors. The classical 
oration at commencement fell to him. 
He won the Dunn premium in English 
Literature as well as the Carpenter prize, 
which was awarded on the basis of char- 
acter, scholarship and general attain- 
ments. His work as a student had previ- 
ously been recognized by his election to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

His life at college was one of great 
personal enjoyment. He liked his work 
and did it well, but he perhaps found 
fully as much pleasure in the other ad- 
vantages which a college course afforded 
to a morally healthy young man of 
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bright, jovial and hearty disposition, who 
loved communion with kindred college 
spirits. 

Upon his graduation at the early age 
of nineteen the serious work of life be- 
gan. His parents had designed him for 
the ministry, but the profession of law 
appealed to him far more. Of natural 
independence of character, he resolved to 
earn the means necessary for his further 
education. Without delay he obtained a 
position as instructor at Delaware Acad- 
emy, Delhi, N. Y., where he remained 
for one year, teaching mathematics, 
Greek and Latin. From four to nine each 
afternoon of that year he studied law in 
the office of Judge Gleason, and his late . 
evenings were given to the preparation 
of his work as teacher for the following 
day. In the autumn of 1882 he came to 
New York and entered the Columbia 
College Law School, from which he was 
graduated: in 1884, winning the highest 
honor, known as the Prize Fellowship, 
which carried with it an appointment as 
tutor for three years, at a salary of $500 
a year. The same year he was admitted 
to practice at the New York Bar, and ob- 
tained a position in the law office of 
Chamberlain, Carter & Hornblower. 

The period from 1884 to 1887 was for 
him a time of arduous toil. His duties 
as a law clerk claimed his entire time by 
day, while as prize tutor at Columbia he 
was required to instruct the law students 
for an hour and a half during two even- 
ings in the week. In addition to this he 
was adding to his income as well as to 
his legal knowledge by conducting dur- 
ing two other evenings of the week a 
private “quiz” among law students de- 
siring his assistance. 

In 1888 he became a member of the 
firm of Carter, Hughes & Cravath, which 
was shortly afterward succeeded by the 
firm of Carter, Hughes & Kellogg. His 
rapid promotion, which was the result 
solely of his own work, carried with it 
early responsibility, and while this doubt- 
less tended to make him a strong and 
self-reliant character, the strain of work 
after a few years began to tell upon his 
health. This circumstance led to his ac- 
ceptance in 1891 of the offer of a pro- 
fessorship of law at Cornell University. 

Mr. Hughes was married in December, 
1888, to Miss Antoinette Carter, the 
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daughter of his law partner, Walter S. 
Carter. Mr. Carter, voted the best friend 
of the Harvard Law School by one of its 
classes, will be remembered as a man 
who probably did more for young law- 
yers than any other man of his time, Mr. 
_Carter’s interest wasby no means confined 
to his law business. He had a taste for 
art as well as for genealogy, his own line 
being traceable direct to Elder William 
Brewster. Of generous impulses and 
broad charity, the close friend of Bishop 
Charles H. Fowler, he was at once one 
of the most active and most prominent 
workers and generous givers in the 
Methodist Church. Six feet in height 
and well proportioned, he is also remem- 
* bered by his friends as a handsome man 
and a striking personality. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hughes, combines a winsome- 
ness of person, a grace and charm of 
manner and a simplicity of taste which 


admirably fit her for the position to which, 


she seems destined. 

At Cornell Mr, Hughes was recognized 
as an extraordinary teacher and the peer 
‘of the best. His resignation in 1893 to 
return to the practice of law at the ear- 
nest solicitation of Mr. Carter caused the 
greatest regret among his associates there. 
Since that time he has beer continuously 
engaged in the active practice of law, his 
present firm of Hughes, Rounds & Schur- 
man being the successor of the firm of 
Carter, Hughes & Dwight, of which he 
was for many years a member. His skill 
as a trial lawyer and his ability in clearly 
presenting legal arguments in appellate 
courts have long been the subject of com- 
ment. The result has been that his serv- 
ices as counsel have in recent years been 
more and more in demand by other law- 
yers. 

He is a Republican by inheritance as 
well as by conviction. His father never 
failed to cast his ballot on Election Day 
for the straight ticket. He was fortunate, 
however, in belonging to a party whose 
candidates could be supported without 
offense to the conscience. 

Mr. Hughes is a rapid and omnivor- 
ous reader, but his interests are by no 
means limited either to books or to the 
practice of law. He is a member of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church and was 
the founder of its Young Men’s Bible 
Class. Catholic in his views, his sympa- 
thies are not confined within the limits of 
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denominational lines. He is an active 
member of the National Federation of 
Churches and an earnest endorser of its 
aims and purposes. His life is an open 
book. There is nothing in it to palliate 
or explain. He has lived it in his own way, 
which means that he has performed each 
day’s task in a whole-hearted manner— 
following, consciously or unconsciously,’ 
the only perfect ideal, but with a total 
absence of claptrap or ostentation. 

Of joyous and hopeful temperament, 
a lover of good stories, of which he has 
an abundant stock, clever at repartee and. 
a good conversationalist, the companion- 
ship of Mr. Hughes is a delight, whether 
it be in the solitude of the Maine woods 
or among the glories of the Swiss moun- 
tains or at the social board at home or 
elsewhere. With a nervous system and 
self-control almost perfect, he is able, 
however engrossing or important the 
work in hand, to dismiss it from his mind 
at will. 

Courteous to and thoughtful of others 
he has never met the man to whom he 
could cringe or the office boy whom he 
failed to treat with due consideration. 

But perhaps no characteristics are 
more noticeable than his good judgment 
and common-sense. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that his public service was 
beset with veritable pitfalls. But he es- 
caped them all, and thru all the flattering 
comment which his work evoked, he nev- 
er for a moment lost his head or gave the 
slightest indication that he was likely to 
do so. Under trying circumstances and 
in difficult situations he seems, quite un- 
consciously, to radiate the spirit of calm 
and quiet confidence. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. 
Hughes is a thoroly equipped lawyer. So 
much is generally conceded. It is also 
true that few members of the New York 
Bar possess so wide a knowledge of legal 
principles. Tweggy-five years of study, 
however engros##z, is not enough to ac- 
count for his attainments in this respect. 
Neither is the existence of a retentive 
memory, even tho it be of the kind, as 
his is, which enables the possessor to re- 
call as required not only pertinent de- 
cisions, but in many cases even the very 
citations themselves. A closer knowl- 
edge of the man will disclose that back of 
this rich endowment is an intellect at 
once wholly admirable and unusual. The 
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elegance and conciseness of his briefs, as 
well as the clearness and force of his 
oral and written arguments, have excited 
the admiration alike of the bench and of 
the bar. His well trained and ever active 
mind is of the analytic type, and his abil- 
ity quickly to grasp a complicated mass 
of facts and marshal them in logical and 
convincing order is extraordinary. Some- 
thing of this gift, which has been the 
occasion of enthusiastic comment by 
many a client, was revealed in his con- 
duct of the recent gas and insurance in- 
vestigations. His breadth of legal knowl- 
edge is doubtless attributable in part to 
the fact that his practice has fallen into 
general and not special lines. That his 
clients have not been the great corpora- 
tions or so-called “trusts” is attested by 
the fact that after twenty years of active 
practice, during all of which he has lived 
never expensively, tho always comforta- 
bly, he has not accumulated a fortune; 
nor has he sought one. But it is in this 
very generality of his practice that he has 
always gloried. It meant fidelity to all 


clients, but subserviency to none. While 


his professional ideals have always been 
of the highest, he especially craved and 
absolutely maintained the independence 
of the practitioners of the old school. He 
resolved to be a lawyer whose services 
might in proper cases be retained, but 
never bought. General retainers involv- 
ing .his commitment to any and every 
kind of service required were never ac- 
cepted by him. He has acted upon the 
principle that independence both of law- 
yer and client is essential to the ideal re- 
lation between them. 

Nor has the practice of law ever been 
with him a mere money-making occupa- 
tion. It has rather been an intellectual 
pursuit, affording him at once the keen 
enjoyment of mental activity and a 
means of supporting his family free from 
the annoyance of petty economies. Alive 
to the importance of educating his family 
in the best possible way and of protecting 
them against the possibility of accident 
to himself, he has no desire to acquire 
wealth which would tempt them from the 
simple style of life to which they are ac- 
customed, and certainly he has no desire 
to acquire it for its own sake. 

The public already know something of 
his power of concentration, his absolute 
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fearlessness and his thoroughness of 
method. Whatever he undertakes be- 
comes for the time of first importance. 
It literally takes possession of him and 
has at command the best that is in him. 
To do anything in a half-hearted, slip- 
shod or inaccurate way is absolutely 
foreign to his nature. By those who 
know him best his fearlessness and inde- 
pendence have been well understood. As 
a court lawyer of vast experience he has 
long been recognized as a hard fighter 
who knows how to give blows ag well as 
to take them. Once retained to obtain 
justice for a client there is no such thing 
as “scaring him off,” however distin- 
guished or powerful the parties affected 
may be. He is steadfast and immovable 
till the fight is finished. The gas and in- 
surance inquiries afford open proof of 
this disposition. Any witness whether 
high or léw, rich or poor, who could 
throw light on the issue,—and Mr. 
Hughes confined himself to the issue.— 
was required by him to do so. He never 
wavered in meeting the obligations im- 
plied by his retainer. With his high 
sense of duty it is little wonder that such 
a man should have refused a year ago a 
nomination for Mayor of New York, be- 
cause the work he had undertaken as 
counsel in the insurance inquiry had only 
then been begun. To have expected any 
other answer was not to know the man. 
He had put his hand to the plow and 
would never turn back. 

Keen and fearless in detecting and ex- 
posing business immorality and wrongdo- 
ing, Mr. Hughes has also .shown con- 
structive ability of a high order. His 
work as counsel for the two famous com- 
mittees by no means ended with the ex- 
amination .of witnesses. It was his to 
take the leading part in formulating 
remedial legislation. 

The people of the State have in this 
candidate for Governor a man possessing 
those qualities in a marked degree which 
especially fit him for that high office. 
For proof of this they are not dependent 
either upon the imagination or the assur- 
ances of his personal friends or salaried 
supporters, but they can turn to his 
record of public service, which was ably, 
faithfully and bravely performed under 
the most trying conditions and in the con- 
tinuous limelight of publicity. 


New Yor« Crrty. 





William Randolph Hearst and his family. Mr. Hearst is the nominee of the Democratic Party and the 
Independence League for Governor of New York. 
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William Randolph Hearst 


BY ARTHUR BRISBANE 


[Mr. Brisbane is Mr. Hearst’s right hand man in the management of his newspapers, 


and is the writer of the editorials in the Evening Journal. 


As showing how the times 


have changed it is often told how -Mr. Brisbane’s father, Albert Brisbane, in 1842, ° pur- 
chased the right from Horace Greeley to occupy one column daily on the front page of The 
Tribune to preach Fourierism. Now, within one generation, Mr. Arthur Brisbane. the: son, 
is paid the highest salary of any editor in America to teach the same doctrines for which 


his fathzr could not get a hearing except at advertising rates. 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane 


reaches a wider audience every day than any other writer in the world.—EpirTor.] 


Democratic party of New York 
State is a victory for genuine 
popular government. 

The people have had several years of 
government by the trusts, © 

Every trust in the United States and 
every corporation that wants special priv- 
ileges are opposed to Mr. Hearst. There 
is no question that his nomination means 
a severe blow at trust and corporation 
government. 

The plan of the trusts has been to con- 
trol both political parties, winning with 
one and keeping the other in reserve. 

Something went wrong this time with 
that plan in New York. The people have 
an opportunity to vote for government 


M* HEARST’S nomination by the 


independent of trusts. 
The situation is emphasized by the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes on the Re- 


publican ticket. Mr. Hughes is a corpo- 
ration lawyer. He is very highly spoken 
of, but he is a corporation lawyer. His 
work has been done for corporations and 
with corporations. His income has been 
paid to him in large fees, thousands at a 
time, by a few corporation managers. 

Mr. Hearst may be called a journalistic 
lawyer of the people. His income has 
been paid to him by millions of citizens 
contributing one cent each. 

A man, in office or out, must be influ- 
enced by. the individuals or other forces 
that have been his friends and the sources 
of his success. 

In office, it would be perfectly natural 
for Mr. Hearst to represent the millions 
who have employed him as their repre- 
sentative, paying one cent a day each. 

And it would be perfectly natural for 
Mr. Hughes, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, to represent the corporations that have 
been employing him on a very different 
basis. 

People will not mistake the rallying of 
all trusts and all corporations to the sup- 
port of Mr. Hughes. 

There isn’t an intelligent American 


who questions the statement that every 
trust, every person seeking for special 
privileges in this country, wants to see 
Mr. Hughes elected and Mr. Hearst de- 
feated. 

There is no attack intended upon Mr. 
Hughes’ personal integrity, He is a high- 
class corporation lawyer, beyond ques- 
tion. 

But the trusts know that he is their 
kind of a man, and they prove it in throw- 
ing their support to him. 

The people know that Mr. Hearst is 
their kind of a man, and they will prove 
that on election day, when they will get 
their chance to give with their votes the 
approval that the trust gives with its 
campaign check. 

Mr. Hearst is a very strong man. He 
impresses all that meet him. He is des- 
tined to be one of the great and useful 
figures in the history of our national 
progress toward genuine democracy, 
toward republican government by.. the 
people as it was planned in 1776. 

_No unbiased, intelligent man has ever 
talked with Mr. Hearst, even for a few 
minutes, without describing him as a man 
of force, character, modesty, wide infor- 
mation, and one wilfully maligned by ig- 
norance or by the paid traducers of spe- 
cial interests. 

The important feature of Mr. Hearst's 
nomination by the Independence League 
and by the Democrats is the fact that the 
nomination represents the victory of prin- 
ciple. Fundamental principles. are few, 
men of ability are many. 

Men as devoted and as able as Mr. 
Hearst have lived and worked and died 
for principle. 

They are dead, many are forgotten, but 
the principle lives. 

The right of the people, of the citizen 
with only his vote, to direct. this. govern- 
ment and to forbid government control 
by trusts, is the principle that triumphs 
in Mr. Hearst’s nomination. 

It is not necessary to say that he would 
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not have been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party if the influence of ¢orpora- 
tions in that party had not been, mo- 
mentarily at least, wiped out by a power- 
ful revolt of the popular will. 

His nomination proves again that. an 
-honorable defeat is really a victory. 

Last fall the people were defeated, and 

they were cheated. From that defeat and 
the evidence of power and will purpose 
which the people showed arises the vic- 
tory that has now been won over trust 
control of both political parties, 
_ In this campaign there will be a fight 
new in our politics, a fight that the peo- 
ple need, one that they have been longing 
for. 

On one side, the corporations, led by 
the best, cleanest corporation lawyer that 
they could find, are lined up for a hard 
fight. 

On the other side is Mr. Hearst, repre- 
senting opposition to corporation control. 

Mr. Hughes will be greeted by corpo- 
ration agencies, and by those that are un- 
consciously enemies of popular govern- 
ment, as a great, an almost invincible 
man, 

But the people will ask Mr. Hughes 
questions that he will not answer satis- 

factorily. 

' He will not be able to explain his fail- 
ure to put Messrs. Cortelyou and Bliss 
on the stand in the Insurance Investiga- 
tion, his failure to*make them tell what 
they did with the policy-holders’ money 
that was given to them. 

He will not explain satisfactorily his 
failure to put Mr. Root on the stand, his 
failure to get from Mr. Root the large 
supply of information that he could have 
given concerning his work as the attor- 
ney of Mr. Ryan in life insurance affairs. 

Mr. Hughes might say that it would 
not be becoming for one distinguished 
corporation lawyer to pry into the affairs 
or the profits or the doings of another. 
But the people will not accept that ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Hughes may say that it would 
have been disrespectful to the President 
of the United States to summon his rep- 
resentative, Mr. Cortelyou, and ask him 
what he did with the policy-holders’ 
money that was handed to him. But the 
people will not accept that explanation. 
They will say that money stolen from 
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policy-holders, money stolen from Demo- 
crats and turned over to a Republican- 
campaign fund, should be accounted for, 
no matter how distinguished the person 
that received it. ; 

Mr. Hearst, in a speech at Rome, 
N. Y., said: 


The corporation lawyer is a- man who has 
served the corporation before he went into 
office, who expects to serve the corporations 
after he goes out of office, and what does any 
fair-minded man imagine he is going to do 
while he is in office? If nine-tenths of your 
representatives in politics are attorneys look- 
ing out for the interests of their corporation 
masters, you surely do not have representa- 
tive government. 


This quotation represents .the thought 
of a great many thousands of voters, both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Mr. Hughes’s occupation as a corpora- 
tion attorney, if it be interrupted by his 
election to office, will be resumed upon 
the expiration of his term. The people 
will want very definite assurances from 
one “who has served the corporations be- 
fore he went into office, who expects to 
serve the corporations after he goes out 
of office,” as to his probable attitude 
toward the corporations while he is in 
office. 

The people will ask Mr. Hughes how 
it happens that there was no effort what- 
ever by the trusts to prevent his nomina- 
tion at Saratoga. 

They will contrast the harmony of 
Saratoga with the desperate effort of 
trust representatives to prevent Hearst’s 
nomination at Buffalo. They will realize 
that the trusts would never give up with- 
out a struggle the control of Republican 
nominations. And they will ask Mr. 
Hughes how it happens that, while a half 
a million dollars were sent by the trusts 
to Buffalo to prevent Hearst’s nomina- 
tion; while the ablest representatives of 
Wall Street monopolists went up with 
the trust money to Buffalo, not a dollar 
and not a man were sent by the trusts 
to defeat Hughes. The friends of Mr. 
Hughes will find it difficult to explain 
this. 

The editor of THe INDEPENDENT asks 
for some description of Mr. Hearst’s per- 
sonality and his character. 

Those that choose to do so will have 
opportunities to study Mr. Hearst during 
this campaign. He will speak constantly. 
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Those that cannot attend his meetings 
will be able to study his character in his 
public addresses. 

Mr. Hearst may be briefly described 
as follows: 

He is very tall—well over six feet. He 
is very quiet in mannex and in his talk. 
He works very hard, but does not worry 
about results. On the night of the nomi- 
nation at Buffalo, while affairs were still 
undecided, while the agents of the New 
York traction and gas trusts were mak- 
ing their- last desperate effort against 
him, Mr. Hearst was in bed fast asleep. 
He does not waste his energies in any 
way. He will be hard at work on im- 
portant problems long after he shall have 
disposed of the shallow enemies of today, 
who only know how to fight with their 
pocketbooks. 

Mr. Hearst, as has been said, does not 
waste his vitality. He does not smoke or 
drink. He advocates moderation for all, 
teetotalism for those that are equal to it. 
Personally a total abstainer, he does not 
believe in prohibition; personal liberty is 
paramount in his doctrine. He believes 
that drunkenness should be fought with 
prosperity and argument—not with com- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Hearst is a studious man, a con- 
stant and earnest student of history. His 
interests are confined entirely to his fam- 
ily, to public questions, which he studies 
in the light of past events, and to his 
newspapers, which constitute his great 
working machine. 

Mr. Hearst is a conservative in the 
true sense. He believes in holding fast 
to that which is good. He is not a theo- 
rist, but confines his attention to meeting 
in a practical way the practical problems 
of today. 

He believes that this country can pro- 
vide well for its inhabitants in accord- 
ance with their needs, their industry and 
their deserts. He realizes that, if the 
few, thru monopoly and conspiracy, are 
allowed to take a great deal more than 
their share, then the many, tho honestly 
willing, must necessarily suffer and get 
less than their share. 

Mr. Hearst is a capable man in busi- 
ness; he realizes the problems that con- 
front business men; he has every reason 


to understand their side of important 
questions, 

Mr. Hearst, in the nature of affairs, is 
an earnest advocate of the highest pos- 
sible prosperity. His own success de- 
pends absolutely upon the continued 
prosperity, upon the profitable transac- 
tions of thousands of business men all 
over the country. He carries on his busi- 
ness in five American cities, from Boston 
to San Francisco, so that he is interested 
in the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
It is exceedingly difficult for those that 
oppose him to find any honest argument 
against his election. Mr. Hearst advo- 
cates high wages. He does more—he 
PAs high wages. 

Mr. Hearst advocates the eight-hour 
day—and he does more, all of his news- 
papers are CONDUCTED on the eight-hour 
plan 

When he talks about high wages and 
eight hours for the skilled mechanic, he 
is not theorizing, he is talking about. what 
he understands, he is talking about what 
he does. 

Mr. Hearst believes that the people 
have a right to control the great public 
corporations, the great concerns that mo- 
nopolize absolute necessities of life. And 
he is glad to represent in his. newspapers 
and as a candidate for office the millions 
that have shown their confidence in him. 

To the man who honestly, perhaps, but 
from ignorance, opposes Mr. Hearst, I 
would put these questions: 

Has Mr. Hearst anything to gain from 


office, except public approval ? 


Do you know of any dishonest corpo- 
ration or any recognized public enemy 
that is not an opponent of Mr. Hearst? 

Is there any reason conceivable why 
he should betray the millions of average 
honest American citizens who read his 
newspapers, constitute his following, and 
hold in their hands his material and po- 
litical welfare? 

I would recommend also to conscien- 
tious men lacking information a state- 
ment written by Justice Gaynor the day 
after Mr. Hearst’s nomination: 

“Certainly I shall support Mr. Hearst, and 
I advise every one to examine and ascertain 
what his political and economic principles are 
before deciding against him. 

“It is a miserable man who will not look 
on both sides before making up his mind.” 


New Yor« City, 





The Future of the Home 


[It would be difficult to find two brighter women writers in the United States today 
than Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Harris. Mrs. Gilman is a destructive and constructive critic 
of social affairs. Mrs. Harris is a Southerner. We take great pride in being able to pub- 
lish this debate of theirs. We do not say which gets the better of the argument.—EpiTor.} 


Home-Worship 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


MIGHT have called it family wor- 

| ship, but people would have 

thought I meant family prayer. It 

is not worship by the family, but worship 

of the family, that needs to be examined 

a bit; that popular,that wellnigh uni- 

versal belief, that “a man’s first duty is 

to his family,” and that a woman has no 
other. 

“Charity begins at home” is a proverb 
built on this same foundation. Such 
charity seldom goes farther. 

To begin with, let us establish our or- 
der of precedence. 

What do we mean by “first”? First in 
date of introduction or first in im- 
portance? 

If the former, then our common belief 
is right enough. 

For the family is our best means of 
reproducing the race; and race preserva- 
tion is the primal duty, coming before 
self-preservation. 

Don’t ever believe anybody who tries 
to tell you that “self-preservation is the 
first law of nature.” 
ter. It might be true of the phcenix— 
there’s only one of him at a time. Even 
he has to burn up to make another. Race- 
preservation is so wholly the first law of 
nature that she sacrifices the individual 
by millions to insure it, and even to im- 
prove it. If we study nature’s laws with 
a large and open mind we see three great 
processes going on: The maintenance of 
species, the reproduction of species, the 
improvement of species; and this last is 
what gives us people on earth now, in- 
stead of polyps. Besides polyps I should 
say—for there are polyps in plenty still 
with us. 


When you measure real values in liv- 
ing, it is the last and not the first that 


counts highest. Without going back to 
polyps, or even to anthropoids, we should 
look at the story of human advance to get 
a standard of ethics. We were beasts, al- 
most, when we began. We were savages 
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.Nature knows bet-° 


for long, long ages. We were g 
barbarians for ages more. We finally, in 
the very few last centuries, began to 
grasp the rudiments of civilization; and 
long as the story is it does march faster 
toward the end. Where once it took ten 
thousand years to give us fire or wheels 
or horses, now every decade, every year, 
sees us leap forward. The family came 
in a long way back. It was a step, a very 
good step, but not the top of the ladder. 
You find the family at its serene, un- 
clouded hight in early barbarian times; 
the big, boundless patriarchal family. 
One man as the head, as many women as 
he could buy or steal, and children pro- 
portionate. 

Then was the time when a man could 
justly say that his first—4. e., highest, 
duty was to his family ; because no high- 
er form of human relation had been in- 
troduced. There was no state or nation 
then; no civic duty, no public duty; the 
family was the top. 

That was a long time ago. That poor, 
bare little world, sparsely speckled with 
families, has given place to our rich 
world, thickly netted with nations; and 
at last we begin to see past even that, to 
the time when humanity will run smooth- 
woven over all the earth. We should 
worship the highest ; work for the high- 
est ; it is the highest duty that comes first. 
a man’s first duty is to the world—the 
whole of humanity—and also a woman’s. 

Suppose you have a truth, a great val- 
uable truth, of service to all mankind. 
And suppose if you utter that truth the 
purblind people will kill you and destroy 
your family. 

Suppose again you have a lie, a pleas- 
ant, profitable lie, but of deadly danger 
to mankind. If you utter the lie the pur- 
blind people will reward you and honor 
you, and your family will flourish. 
Which is your duty, to utter the lie and 
serve your family, or to utter the truth 
and serve the world? 

Where do we get this notion that duty 
to the family is so pre-eminent? Here 
are all these popular parsons telling us 
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that if only a man is all right in his fam- 
ily he is therefore a good citizen and all 
will go well with the state. Why do we 
believe things so easily? (The answer to 
that is that we have had so much prac- 
tice in believing and: so little in think- 
ing. ) 

Just examine the nations of the earth 
and see for yourself if the admirable do- 
mestic character is necessarily the best 
citizen. The noblest citizenship the world 
ever saw blossomed briefly in ancient 
Athens; but those glorious Athenians put 
civic duty far, far before the family. 

In China, on the other hand, we have 
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real family - worship, and citizenship is 
scarcely known. To love and serve the 
state is higher than to love and serve the 
family. One may be a benefactor of all 
mankind and never have a family at all! 

The great religions of the world lay 
no such stress on duty to the family; in 
particular Christianity, whose great 
founder specifically repudiated his family 
and said: “I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her ‘mother and the 
daughter-in-law against the mother-in- 
law ; and a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household.” Note that it is the 
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young who are set. at variance with the 
old by new truth, 

He taught human love, not family 
love; the love of the neighbor, the 
brotherhood of man ; the love of God best 
shown in loving man. He never said: 
“A man’s first duty is to his family,” nor 
a woman’s, even. 

No, it is not in any strong leading re- 
ligion of the world. It belongs far, far, 
behind, in dark early barbarian ages, and 
has come downto us like a subterranean 
stream, thru the religion of the Jews. 
Before they grasped such truth as was 
given them, before Moses, before Abra- 
ham, was the real period of family-wor- 
ship. 

See Abraham discarding his mistress 
and his child at will, ready to slay an- 
other, sole master of his household. 
Those habits date from an antiquity, to 
which Judaism is modern. 


able to supersede this current of ancestral 
custom; the family was more to’ them 
than the church or state and.is so yet.. 

And we in our blindness point to the 
“beautiful family life” ofthe Jew as a 
superiority! It is beautiful; it is good 
as far as it goes; but unless we had de- 
veloped a higher duty than that we too 
should be a tace, but not a nation—a 
million families, but no state. 

The goal of humanity is nothing short 
of universal peace and right living; an 
organization as wide as the world. 

Toward this end the~ widening, 
strengthening web of social relation 
steadily extends. Self-interest, family 
interest, tribal interest, national interest, 
all must give way to this world -interest, 
which alone can ensure the prosperous 
growth of ail the others, its lesser parts, 
its graded constituents. 

Self, one’s personal, individual self, is 


at the bottom in our order of human 


duty. The family is next to self, i. ey 
next to the bottom. 

Our universal error on this ground is 
largely responsible for those grievous 
public evils under which we suffer so to- 
day. 

Here is a burglar, loving, kind, de- 
voted to his family, but denying his duty 
to society ; preying on it, to serve them. 

Here is a meat packer, following his 
business under the apparent idea that the 
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But the’ 
Jewish religion, great as it was, was un-. 








feeding .of millions of people is no con-. 
cern of his—that he is there only to 
“make money”. and provide for his 
family. 

He may be an admirable husband and 
father, son and brother, but he is a crim- 
inal citizen. 

Here is the scab; an honest workman 
perhaps ; clever, industrious, thrifty, tem- 
perate, keeping out of the union because, 
as he guilelsssly states, “I’m for Mrs. 
Bodenau and the baby.” He thinks his 
first duty is to his family. 

He thinks it would be really wrong of 
him to risk injuring them for the sake of 
improving conditions for all workingmen 
and their- families. 

That’s where he is mistaken. By self- 
sacrifice and family sacrifice the long, 
slow upward struggle of the trades-union 
movement has raised wages, shortened 
hours, won some glimmer of justice for 
labor ; and man, woman and child is the 


5 better for it. 


The other way—each man alone for 
his ‘family—is the way of the barbarian. 
And the barbarian is not really better off. 

A thousand men, standing together for 
a thousand families, are more of a safe- 
guard than each for his own. 

The trades union makes mistakes, so 
does the nation. But it is a higher form 
of organization than a family for all that. 
The blood tie is common to us and the 
animals ; but ties of specialized social re- 
lation are humanity’s prerogative. We 
may pass lightly enough over men’s sins 
in this regard, because, in spite of them, 
it is men, and men alone, who have risen 
above physical relationship and given us 
what we know of human relationship. 
For centuries upon centuries the real 
world grew, human faculties a 
oped, social institutions widen and 
deepened, without ns having any 
hand in the great process. 

You will find father, mother and child 
in Africa, Egypt, Turkey, China, Russia, 
Patagonia. Wherever hunianity exists 
above the promiscuous horde there is the 
family in some form, and there is the 
home. But not till you have added the 
shop, the school, the Church, the hall, the 
factory, the post office, the public build- 
ings for the public work,-do you find 
progress and civilization. 

As civilization advances, each man 
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mistakenly plucks all he can of its fruits 
and carries them home. There sits the 
woman, content to receive ; and the more 
she piles up comforts and luxuries in that 
soft place the more she clings to her 
ancient code of home worship. ~ 

' She is “a good wife”—meaning that 
she is not only chaste and affectionate, 
but a proficient house servant, directly or 
by proxy. 

She is “a good mother”—meaning that 
she devotes herself continuously to the 
care and service of her children (with- 
out the least regard to her fitness for the 
task !). 

What else is she? 

Nothing else. She doesn’t want to be 
anything else. She doesn’t dream .that 
she ought to be anything else. She hon- 
estly believes that. the first, last and only 
duty of a woman is to “keep house” and 
“raise children.” 

This faith is deeper than her religion. 
It is her religion. Let the religion of 
men change and grow as it will— 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Shintoism, Buabism,; or 


Christianity; let his order of . duties 
change and grow as it has—well for the 


world! The women remain content in 
their little code, faithful to a circle of 
duties which has not changed in ten thou- 
sand years. Only now, in a brief cen- 
tury, have women begun to rouse them- 
selves, to see that they, too, are human, 
that they, too, are part of the world and 
that they have many great responsibilities 
in it. 

But what a struggle! what immeas- 
urable opposition! Not only from men, 
who have been “the world” so long that 
woman’s claim to be part of it seems to 
them monstrous and absurd; but women 
—poor, care-hardened, home-dwarfed 
creatures—whose eyes, long used to a 
small, dark space, can see nothing out- 
side but a glare. 

The “domestic woman”! The “old- 
fashioned woman”! How fondly we 
cling to her, and how pitifully we strive 
to retain a fast-vanishing type. 

We are perfectly sincere in this. We 
do honestly believe, most of us, that the 
world has to be as bad as it is; gradually 
moving along to something better; and 
that women have no part nor lot in it; 
that they are here to make people—not 
to be people! So we exalt our own per- 


sonal comforts into. a code ofvirtues. 
We. build a little home to dive in,.to eat 
in, sleep in, bear children in, love and 
quarrel in, be sick and die in—and then 
we turn round and -worship it. 

* Worship the house we live in, because 
we live in it. 

Worship our own bodies and their va- 
rious. processes. Keep one whole woman 
—and more if we can afford it—to cook 
and clean and serve us. And we have 
persuaded this bodyservant of ours that 
it is her highest, her only, duty to fill this 
place. 

She believes it. She is so befuddled 
with centuries of house service that she 
has buried even motherhood under her 
“domestic duties.” We wave a beautiful 
banner labeled “Motherhood” over this 
place of our idolatry; but if we would 
once learn to honor that word as we 
should and study its high requirements 
we should blush with shame that for so 
long we have been content to subordinate 
motherhood to house service. 

So satisfied are we with our domestic 
idol that we fail to observe its real ef- 
fect-on motherhood. We fail to notice 
that'a race of mothers who are house 
servants by trade have never learned how 
to care for children properly. 

Maternal instinct we left behind with 
other instincts when we ceased to be 
mere brutes. Maternal reason we have 
not developed. 

‘Therefore our children, instead of be- 
ing a splendid, pushing wave of the latest 
improved kind of humanity, are always 
born and reared in the dim past, in the 
ancient status of barbarism—the age of 
home worship. 

Here is a child born. He ought to be 
so placed as to learn deeply and nat- 
urally, in those invaluable early years of 
lasting impression, that he is a citizen— 
a member of humanity; that he owes to 
his city, his State, his country, his world 
all these glorious advantages of civilized 
life. That the faults of our time are ours 
in common, and that we must work to- 
gether to outgrow them; that the glory 
and joy and beauty of life lies in our so- 
cial consciousness, our social service. 
That God is in man—not merely in the 
Jones family, but in the human family ; 
and that religion is in right relation of 
man to man, so fulfilling the work of 
God, 
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None of this does the little child hear 
or see. He is born and reared in an at- 
mosphere of personality—just as he was 
thousands of years back. He has papa 
and mamma, brother and sister, very big; 
the rest of the world very small. But, 
above all, he has the Great Object Les- 
son, his mother ; his mother, who is all in 
all to him ; spending her entire time at the 
cook - stove and sewing - machine, wth 
broom and tub; unless she can hire ser- 
vants and spend it at the bridge table. 

She may be a good woman—she most- 
ly is. She may believe her position to be 
quite right—she mostly does; and in her 
contented acceptance of this primitive 
faith she never dreams that she is doing 
most cruel injustice to her child; that 
they, mothers in general (she never 
thinks “They”’), are retarding the growth 
of the children of the world. 

Now suppose we substitute the word 
World for the word Home for a while. 
Suppose we spread our consciences quite 
a bit and say: “I am here in the World, 
a member of the Human Family. My 
first duty is to love and serve them, to 
keep them comfortable and happy and to 
help them grow.” Suppose we had right 
here in America over fifteen or twenty 
million mothers awake and alive to their 
common responsibility, their common 
duty, their common power. Look at the 
housecleaning there would be! Imagine 
these deep, sunken wells of mother love 
rising, overflowing, meeting and min- 
gling, flooding the world with peace and 
hope and happiness. 

They would love all their children— 
and all men are their children. They 
would sweep away all mischievous things 
that hurt their children. They would 
promote all good things that help their 
children. They would — but what’s the 
use? They can’t. 
capacity—or they think they haven’t. 

It is very difficult for a mind that has 
always confined itself to the question of 
what to get for dinner to rise to consider 
the question of how to ensure pure food 
to the world. You can’t expect to make 
philanthropists and philosophers, citizens 
and heroes, out of a working class, a ser- 
vant class, a domestic - servant class of 
women. Not in one day. 

But the hope of the world is in them, 
and they will not disappoint it. They 


They haven’t the’ 
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have begun already, and they will not 
stop. 

By and by our women will see that 
motherhood comes before housekeeping 
and citizenship before either. ~ 

A land of citizen mothers would do 
more for childhood than a dozen lands of 
primitive mothers. Our home worship is 
closely wrapped up in the idea of child 
service. But motherhood of the human 
variety does not stop with infancy. Chil- 
dren are born in homes, but they grow 
up in streets, schools, and all the pro- 
visions of our common life. Our mother- 
hood stops at the cradle - almost. The 
bassinet must be hung with lace and rib- 
bons, but the street may be foul and poi- 
sonous both physically and morally. 

Home, the true human home, is the 
round world. 

That is our home. That is what 
women should love and serve and help to 
keep in order. It’s a lonely business for 
one sex to be civilized without the other 
—the product is not uniform. So soon 
as the lady ostrich will take her head out 
of the sand she may see something to her 


advantage. ; 
e & 


The Monstrous Altruism 
BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


OME of our modern social econo- 
os mists get their ideas from behind 
instead of before, from the bottom 
instead of the top. They are disposed to 
view every problem concerning the wel- 
fare of man as if he swung by the tail but 
yesterday from the universal human fam- 
ily tree. And their writings upon all 
such subjects may be recognized by the 
disposition they show in the first para- 
graph to take the conceit of immortality 
out of the reader. He was once a nit, an 
ape, a “polyp,” a “beast,” a “savage,” a 


“barbarian”; even now he has grasped 


only the rudiments of civilization, and 
never will be truly civilized until he 
learns to practice a kind of monstrous 
altruism which requires that he must 
concern himself primarily for the good 
of the “whole round world,” and that he 
ought to be willing to sacrifice his own 
home, family, wife and child to this end. 
But for this doctrine it is necessary to 
have an exoteric and an esoteric manner 
of expression. - Among themselves, this 
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school of economists do not mince mat- 
ters, but when they write for the igno- 
rant—that is, for people who do not 
know yet that the way to get rid of im- 
morality is to get rid of the moral sense 


—they write with a certain vagueness. 
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missionary use of language, that she 
merely brings the reader under convic- 
tion for sin for being a decent man. He 
is almost upon the defensive because his 
father and mother remained the selfish 
guardians of their own home and did not 














Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


They do not show the monstrous ends of 
their own logic. Thus in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT Mrs. Gilman has a 
jack-o’-lantern article upon home (fam- 
ily) worship. It is really a plea for a 
sort of commonwealth race incubator, a 
proposition to raise a foundling nation, 
but she has covered the conclusions of 
her own argument with such a noble, 


send him to a day nursery to be brought 
up 


The family, in fact, is the oldest and 
strongest barrier opposed to this per- 
verted altruism, and, for this reason, 


their zeal is indefatigably~ directed 
against it. When the integral family 
consciousness has been destroyed, it will 
be time enough to reveal the logical end 
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of the whole movement. Then the his- 
tory of marriage will “begin with the 
promiscuous freedom of savagery and 
end in the equally incidental and loose 
relations of individual and temporary de- 
sire.” Even now the country is flooded 
with books on social economics, which 
but thinly veil this prophecy. And if all 
the economists of the school to which 
Mrs. Gilman appears to belong do not 
admit it, they nearly all proclaim social 
doctrines and demand social conditions 
which bring just this to pass. 


Now history shows that the highest. 


form of civilization exists only where the 
family life is pre-eminent in its demands, 
and that when this ceases to be the rule; 
the order of things, disintegration sets. in. 
(See cause for the decay of*the ancient 
Greek civilization.) Therefore, even as 
a citizen, a man’s first duty is to his fam- 
ily, to keep it, reserve it, and hold. the 
bonds which bind him to it more sacred 
than any other. But Mrs. Gilman thinks 
that a man’s first duty is to his family 
only in the sense that “the family is our 


best means of reproducing the race”— 
meaning that he must beget children, but 
after that his duty is to the state, to 
civil and social service at large. She lays 


great stress upon this point. His altru- 
ism would-consist in placing a woman in 
a condition where she could not support 
herself, and then sacrificing both her and 
the child to the policy, say, of a labor 
union. 

Suppose, even, that the Utopian age 
has already dawned when the distribu- 
tion of the common income from collect- 
ive capital provides for these indigents, 
what is really implied by this theory of 
social economics? What ultimately be- 
comes of the man, woman and child? 
They cannot live together in the natural, 
exclusive family circle, in a home, for 
this would cultivate those affections, that 
sense of unity and of partiality. based 
upon blood kinship, all of which is dam- 
aging to the realization and success of 
this new social order. Doubtless they 
would live in co-operative establishments. 
(Mrs. Gilman and Upton Sinclair have a 
predilection for this kind of wholesale 
domesticity.) And the much talked of 
freedom and equality with men which 
women are promised under this system 
would be realized in the following man- 
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ner: Having borne a child, the mother 
could leave it in the day-nursery depart- 
ment to be brought up as the bottle baby 
of the state, while she went forth to la- 
bor, teach, preach, or, it may be, run for 
the office of controller of the common 
hoodie. She would sacrifice the old-fash- 
ioned ideal of maternal altruism which 
consisted in the mother giving her heart 
and time and strength to the child, 
because this would be an exercise of a 
primitive, and damaging affection which 

laced the child before the “whole round 


“world” in the. mother’s regard. And she 


would become the citizen-mother. Her 


- altruism would then consist in seeing that 


the milk wagons were kept clean, and in 
looking after municipal affairs gen- 
erally, ay 

Meanwhile- what will the man who is 
the child’s. father be doing? Not, of 


' course, atténding to those public duties 


which the citizen-mother has taken off of 
his shoulders. Man never did anything 
since the world begun that he could get 
a woman to do for him. Even now he 
is laughing in his sleeve at having put 
the “citizen-mother” to the garbage job 
of looking after sanitary conditions in 
many of the larger, towns and cities. And 
she, poor deluded soul, is vastly compli- 
mented at the political prestige of being 
made the supervisor of everybody’s ash- 
pile. Men have always found women 
simple, but the simplest of all simple 
women is this “citizen-mother” type, the 
bee of “equality” buzzing in her bonnet. 
However, leaving her to her own de- 
vices for a moment, let us return to the 
father man. As things are now, every 
man’s life is threefold—private and do- 
mestic as the head of his own particular 
family, public as a citizen of the state, 
industrial, commercial as a factor in the 
business world. But under this new sys- 
tem he will have no home, no family in 
the recognized sense of these sacred 
terms. He will be a citizen-father and 
some kind of a transient visiting hus- 
band. And, since the citizen-mother 
comes in for an equal share of public du- 
ties and offices (so that, say in New Eng- 
land, where there are five women to 
every man, she will get the lioness’s 
share!), he will have more leisure and 
less responsibility. And the question is, 
What will he do with it, his leisure and 
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irresponsibility? When we consider that 
at best he never has been regarded as the 
author of monogamic marriage, and that 
now he will live under a social system 
where “it is easier to be divorced than to 
be good,” the inference is that his altru- 
ism will consist mostly in what Mrs. Gil- 
man calls his “first duty,” and in being 
a sort of political henchman to the “citi- 
zen-mother.” For, bless you! those stu- 
dents of affairs who speak with alarm of 
the possible feminization of modern 
life have cause for anxiety. We are on 
our way to a matriarchal civilization if 
the Mrs. Gilman economists can achieve 
it. This is a conclusion, however, which 
they will deny. There never was such a 
set of back-acting intelligences for de- 
nying the obvious, inevitable conclusions 
of their own ruthless arguments. 

And now one more question before we 
leave this new family group: What kind 
of consciousness would a wife have who 
realized that she was simply a state in- 
stitution to her husband, the bearer of 
citizen-babes, so to speak, for the state, 
not for her husband. The old Spartan 
mothers could do this for old Sparta be- 
cause it was not the fashion of the hu- 
man mind then to know the delicacy and 
privacy of the marital relation as we 
know it. Then a woman was sacred to 
the state ; now she is sacred, first, to her- 
self ; second, to her husband and children. 
And to destroy this feeling of decent re- 
serve is to outrage her morally and 
spiritually. The horror of the whole 
proposition is revealed when we remem- 
ber that every social and political econo- 
my has and must give place to another 
as time and circumstances change, but 
that the home, the family, has always sur- 
vived, the eternal pattern from which a 
right and adequate government for that 
particular age could be formed. Now 
the plan is to destroy the family by de- 
stroying the conditions of family life, 
and the morals and sentiments upon 
which it is based, so that disintegration 
will be complete and lasting. 

“If we study nature’s laws with a large 
and open mind,” says Mrs. Gilman, “we 
see three great processes going on, the 
maintenance of species, the reproduction 
of species, the improvement of species.” 
To be sure, but nature has been the vic- 
tim of many disastrous experiments 
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along this line. For example, we do not 
improve the human species every time we 
reproduce it, not even when we endow it 
with genius and educate it in every art. 
If we did, that “noblest citizenship” in 
ancient Athens which Mrs. Gilman ex- 
tols and bewails wovld not: have “blos- 
somed” so “briefly.” She says they “put 
civic duty far, far before the family.” 
That was the beginning and the end of 
their trouble. You cannot build a na- 
tion upon a forum, nor upon an intel- 
lectual market-place, even if you have a 
Socrates at the four corners of it. A na- 
tion is made in the home compress of 
love and honor and sacrifice. “The na- 
tional life of Greece lasted barely for 
three generations, in spite of the undy- 
ing glory of its literature and unrivaled 
triumphs of its art, because there the 
family fell from its proper place,” says 
Westcott. It is not enough to have great 
gifts, great minds, or even great virtues, 
but to “improve the human species we 
must have a certain kind of virtue, the 
virtue, which makes these twain one flesh 


‘and keeps them so, a moral and spiritual 


refuge for their young. This is impossi- 
ble to accomplish outside of the home. 
The family is not yet perfect, but it is 
not maintained, as Mrs. Gilman claims, 
at the expense of the common good. 
The common good suffers most when 
something happens to disrupt the family. 
“Only when there have been . . . estab- 
lished the closest ties of blood, only when 
family altruism has been most fostered 
has social altruism become most con- 
spicuous,” says Herbert Spencer. The 
trouble with our new economists is that 
they do not recognize the evolution of 
family life. “You find the family at its 
serene, unclouded hight in early barba- 
rian times,” says Mrs. Gilman. You do 
not. You find the family at its serene, 
unclouded hight now wherever married 
people stay married, where divorce is un- 
thinkable, where children honor and 
obey their parents, where social recogni- 
tion depends upon family honor and per- 
sonal, not civic, virtue. And there are 
many such communities, else the country 
would not hold together as it does un- 
der so many false teachers. 

“Where do we get this notion that duty 
to the family is so pre-eminent?” In the 
first place, it is not a mere “notion,” but 
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it is a conviction as deep as love and as 
regnant as courage is in an honorable 
man for the care and defense of his 
young and helpless. Second, because his 
duty to his family is pre-eminent. We 
can get up early any morning, have a 
revolution and write out the charter for 
a new one before the next morning, but 
destroy the family, loosen its ties and 
you have pulled the gear off of that great 
force which can only make a stable state 
when it is geared with a very strong 
family check-rein. “The nations with a 
thoroly compacted family system have 
‘possessed the. earth,” says Walter 
Bagehot—“that is, they have taken all 
the finest districts in the most competed- 
for parts ;'and the nations with loose sys- 
tems have been left merely to the moun- 
tain ranges and lonely islands. The 


family system, and that in its highest 
form, has been so exclusively the system 
of civilization that literature hardly rec- 
ognizes any other.” The point our new 
economists. would make is that they do 
not object to the family, but to the fam- , 
ily as it is now conducted. They are 


very hazy, however, as to the plans for 
improving it. If somebody could pin one 
of them down to tell definitely where the 
wife would stay, and exactly what would 
happen if the husband had to abandon 
her, say, to starvation, for the sake of 
his union policy; what would become of 
the children while she carried forward 
the reforms of the citizen-mother; how 
would she feel toward them; how much 
would they honor her and why; and, 
above all, what relation would the 
father-man have to his wife and children 
when he could not seclude them in a 
home, or in the private family life, and 
when he was duty bound to put civic ser- 
vice before their welfare? These are im- 
portant questions when the proposition 
is virtually to do away with the home. A 
child is not an Irish potato; he is that 
out of which a man is made, and he re- 
quires a certain environment which the 
family has furnished in the past better 
than any other institution. This has 
been the training school of civilization 
for many centuries, and if he is not to 
have that, let us know definitely what he 
is. to.,have. It is very,well to deal in glit- 
tering generalities when we write about 
economics, but when we live we do it 
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more veraciously and on a smaller scale. 
“Home, the true human home, is the 
round world.” No, it is not. Even a 
citizen-babe has no business in such .an 
open space, much less a wife or a 
maiden. The “round world” is the home 
of tribes, races and nations, humanly 
speaking; but home, the true hunian 
home, is the cave, the tent, tenement 
room or house where a married man and 
woman live and bring up children if 
they have them. 
about which they gather to sing and 
dance and pray. It is the place, more 
sacred than any church, where they learn 
to love, honor and obey. The at- 
mosphere of it is so fine and sweet that 
some very sincere, intelligent, but mis- 
led, people would seem like reptiles there 
once they began to expound their doc- 
trines upon the social life. 

But this school of new economists 
enumerate the faults of the family life 
as an excuse for jumping out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire. To this end they 
pervert the few scriptures we have and 
quote history upside down to this end. 
“In China,” says Mrs. Gilman, “we have 
real: family worship, and citizenship is 
scarcely known.” No, we do not. In 
China we have ancestor worship, which 
is as different from the thing Mrs. Gilman 
calls family worship as a superstition is 
different from a virtue. The trouble with 
China is that the family life is not pure, 
and some members of the family are not 
honored as they should be. Also, it is 
the case of a nation getting its ideas from 
behind instead of before, and their civ- 
ilization should be a warning to those 
social economists who appear to have 
been hypnotized by the study of apes and 
polyps. It is degrading to realize a sense 
of immediate relationship to remote an- 
cestors. The temptation is to give up the 
idea of having an immortal soul, and 
whether we have or not, when a man 
yields to that temptation it is only a 
question of time when he will be swing- 
ing again by the tail from the universal 
family tree. 

Nor is it a reproach to the Jews that 
they have a beautiful family life. This 
is their distinction, and it will not inter- 
fere with their being good citizens when 
the Gentiles give them a chance. Neither 
is the fact that a burglar may be “loving, 
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kind and devoted to his family” an argu- 
ment against having a home and family, 
The trouble with the burglar is that he is 
a burglar, not that he is loving and kind 
’ to his family. 

“The great religions of the world lay 
no such stress on duty to family,” says 
Mrs. Gilman; “in particular, Christian- 
ity, whose great founder specifically re- 
pudiated his family.” The quotation 
made to prove this, however, had no 
reference to family in this sense, but to 
the spiritual kingdom which he had come 
to establish. When hanging upon the 
cross, in an agony which might well have 
made Him oblivious of every human tie, 
he saw His mother standing by, and com- 
mended her to the care of the discip‘e 
whom he loved. Solicitude of a son for 
his mother was as strong in His breast as 
in that of any other Galilean peasant. 
Home ties were the emblems of His 
heavenly thoughts. “His whole the- 
ology,” says Mr. Peabody, “may be de- 
scribed as a transfiguration of the fam- 
ily. God is a father, man is His son, and 
from father to son there. is conveyed the 
precious, patient message of paternal 
love.” How could He have spoken thus 
if He regarded family life as unim- 
portant or with contempt? “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 
What would such a figure of speech 
mean in a world where fatherhood was 
regarded merely as the method of “re- 
producing the race”? The sacredness of 
the home was more to Jesus than it has 
ever been to any other, and he was most 
emphatic in his denunciations of those 
social abuses which tend to weaken its 
bonds or to endanger the purity of its 
life. But these abuses are the very ones 
which would spring from the conditions 
proposed in the new “whole-round- 
world” home life. They are the abuses 
that -did happen when citizens “put civic 
duty far, far before the family.” 

“Wherever humanity exists above the 
promiscuous horde there is the family in 
some form and there is the home, but 
not till you have added the school, the 
church, the hall, the factory, etc. . . . do 
‘we find progress and civilization.” But 
who added them? Is there any record 
of their antedating the family? Rather 
do they not flourish more where the fam- 
ily life is most “pre-eminent”? 
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Progress and civilization appear to 
such people to be the result of energy, 
intelligence and executive ability, but 
beneath all is the human heart and the 
needs of the human heart. No form of 
life, civic or domestic, can last which 
does not recognize and supply them. And 
they are not supplied by the kind of al- 
truism proposed by Mrs. Gilman. After 
all, we are related to one another and to 
God, not by any civic code, but-thru the 
sentiments and emotions. These in turn 
make our principles and poetry.. When 
a man will suffer, sacrifice and live for 
a sentiment it has become a principle; 
when his emotions flower into immortal 
speech they have become poetry. And 
we need both more than we need a new- 
fangled male and female head - butting 
civilization. 

“By and by our women will see that 
motherhood comes before housekeeping 
and citizenship before either.” Those 
among us who have been mothers know 
already that motherhood comes before 
housekeeping. As for the rest, no self- 
respecting man ought to want a “citizen” 
for his mother, and no wise woman will 
wish to follow her sons to the polls and 
henpeck them while they are looking 
after that part of the world’s business, 
which is as essentially the man’s as roll- 
ing logs and building dams. 

In the right order of things the mother 
is the martyr for her children, and the 
father is the hero for them. The mother 
gives all, and the father achieves all for 
them. This is the altruism upon ‘which 
the “improvement” of the race is really 
founded. Whether we know their names 
or not, the great women of our times and 
of all times are not those who demand 
citizenship, but they are the ones who 
have borne sons and daughters and taught 
them to pray and to keep the Ten Com- 
mandments. They have blossomed ‘in 
holy beauty, withered and died for the 
home to keep it pure and undefiled. They 
are not “primitive,” but sacred. 

And finally, when the first bird built 
the first nest, nature proclaimed from 
that green bough the necessity and pre- 
eminence of the home. When the first 
child was born helpless, man set about 
conforming to that necessity, and he will 
go on conforming more and more wisely 
till the family shall have a pre-eminence 
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not yet dreamed of. It is the home, the 
family, which have redeemed him from 
savagery and barbarism, and it will be 
the influence of the home that shall save 
him from the practice of that mon- 
strous altruism which I have but faint- 
ly interpreted in this article. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Why “ Monstrous ?”’ 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


LARGE part of the foregoing “re- 
A ply” consists in an appeal to 

popular prejudices by attribut- 
ing to me certain horrifying theories and 
supposed consequences which have no 
connection with the article under discus- 
sion. 

The same method is used to incite the 

Russian populace against the Jews, who 
are accused of sacrificing babies and 
other revolting rites; similar tales were 
told in Rome against the early Chris- 
tians; the pioneers of modern science 
were branded as “atheists,” and Socialists 
are dubbed “free-lovers.” This is an 
old trick, a common trick, a cheap trick, 
but it is easy and usually successful ; for 
false charges will stick in minds already 
sticky, while an appeal to reason is never 
popular. The position taken in my arti- 
cle is that in the order of virtues we 
should rank social duty before domestic 
duty, and that the Christian religion does 
precisely this, demanding of us the love 
of the neighbor, the care for “the least of 
these,” as our direct service to God. 
Christ does not therefore ignore or ex- 
clude family love and service. Neither 
do I, 
_ When there is a choice of conduct in 
which one must decide between serving 
one’s family to society’s loss, or serving 
society to one’s family’s loss, the duty to 
society comes first, that is all. 

The soldier who serves his country at 
the cost of his life, to the neglect and in- 
jury of his family, is not therefore con- 
sidered a depraved and dissolute charac- 
ter. 

The woman who sends her sons to war 
with her blessing on them is not an un- 
natural mother; she is simply a mother 
whose patriotism is stronger than her 
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maternal instinct, as it ought to be. 
We have had plenty of such ‘men and 
women, practicing’ the “monstrous altru- 
ism” of sacrificing everything in life, in- 
cluding their best beloved, in devotion to 
certain square miles of land, certain thou- 
sands of population, certain groups of in- 
stitutions and ideas—to a thing called 
“My Country”—and we have never found 
it necessary to blackguard and misrepre- 
sent them because of it. 

The common duty of the citizen, man 
and woman, in time of war, we all admit; 
why call it “monstrous” in time of peace? 

We are here to make a peaceful, happy 
and civilized world. In its upbuilding 
the private virtues and affections have 
their place, but still more we need public 
virtues and affections. 

America is the scorn of the world to- 
day for its civic shame, its industrial dis- 
honor. 

A new scale of duties, in which every 
child should be taught that the honorable 
service of the State came first, and the 
loving service of the family second, would 
help us re-establish our good name, 

The italics in which Mrs. Harris cheer- 
fully forbids to such future citizens a pri- 
vate house and family affections are 
merely absurd. With as much right 
could she solemnly assert for them celi- 
bacy, or wholesale infanticide, or uni- 
versal idiocy—there are no limits to the 
imagination. 

The conception of “the whole round 
world” as our home, which Mrs. Harris 
seems to find as difficult to grasp as astro- 
nomical distances, is not new to sociolo- 
gists. Love of humanity is the same feei- 
ing as patriotism, only larger. 

Where there are only families, we have 
family feuds. Where there are only na- 
tions we have national wars. Some day 
we shall have a world at peace, with na- 
tions still in the world and families still 
in the nation. To this end we need a 
code of ethics, a code of honor, a stand- 
ard of duty and service, far larger than 
we have now. 

Such a higher morality need not alarm 
the most timid and stationary mind—the 
lesser morality will remain to us, purified 
and enlightened. 


New Yor« City. 





The Atlanta Massacre 


[The following article is from an educated negro, a life-long resident of Georgia, in 
whom, were it safe to print his name, our readers would have every confidence.—EnirTor.] . 


strated that it is not a civilized 
community. Last Saturday the 
Atlanta News, hard pressed for exist- 
ence in competition with two other after- 
noon papers, felt called upon to print 
sensational charges of assault upon white 
women by negroes. Not one of these 
charges has yet been proved, but the 
mere report was enough to call together 
all the white “toughs” in the city as soon 
as they had drawn their week’s wages, 
and to give them license to set upon inno- 
cent and unsuspecting blacks wherever 
found and butcher them upon the spot. 
The cause of all this violence, by care- 
ful inquiry, I have traced to four sources 
—one remote and three immediate. 
The remote cause is the contest be- 
tween Hoke Smith and Clark Howell for 
Governor, in which both men openly de- 


A TLANTA, Ga., has again demon- 


clared that negroes have no rights save 
those granted thru sufferance by the 


white people. The three immediate 
causes are: 1. There was circulated by 
the Atlanta newspapers—The News and 
The Georgian especially—the report that 
five assaults had occurred in one week 
and an additional one on Saturday—not 
one of which charges has been proved. 
2. There is a sharp. struggle for exist- 
ence among three evening papers, which 
feel called upon to use any measures 
whatsoever to attract readers among a 
population that can be best attracted by 
abuse of the negro. 3. There is an in- 
creasing number of educated and pros- 
perous negroes, whose business and 
whose success are an eyesore to some of 
the whites, who can in no peaceable way 
prevent that progress, as the facts here 
will show. 

The facts about the most aggravating 
case of assault I have found to be as fol- 
lows: A negro whose purpose was un- 
known was seen in the yard of a white 
woman; she drove him away with abus- 
ive language without asking him about 
his mission; the negro again returned 
and the woman again began to call him 
vile names and to scream and to cry that 


the negro was attempting to assault her. 
A mob at once assembled, and before 
they had well got together all of the 
evening papers—The News and The 
Georgian especially—were circulating 
“extras” under the glaring headlines, 
“Another Assault.” ‘lhen separate and 
extra editions of The News appeared 
hourly until dark, saying, “Another As- 
sault.” It semed only necessary for a 
white woman to see a negro meeting her 
in the same street or looking at her on 
her front porch to make her cry out, 
“Assault!” 

That is the evidence that drove the 
editors mad and made them advocate the 
gathering of a mob to murder peaceable 
negroes. It is coming out little by little 
that the whole affair was planned. A 
negro lad, the driver of a laundry wagon, 
told me that his employer said to him 
Saturday morning, “Well, Sammie, we 
are going to kill all the niggers tonight.” 
The most horrible exhibition of savagery 
was in the treatment of negro passengers 
on the street cars as often as they came 
into the public square—negro men, 
women and children were beaten unmer- 
cifully. Even the negro barbers were 
dragged out of their shops while they 
were shaving white men, beaten and their 
shops demolished. One of the finest 
shops in the whole country had the glass 
front smashed because the owner was 
colored. It is believed that this violence 
upon the barbers was done by white bar- 
bers who were members of the mob and 
who have been unable to cope success- 
fully in Atlanta in competition with ne- 
gro barbers. They used the mob as a 
cover to destroy their competitors. 

A hardware store and a pawnshop 
were broken into by the mob, and all 
revolvers and ammunition taken, but 
none of the stores would sell weapons to 
negroes. A negro fled thru a fruit house 
kept by Greeks, and when the Greeks 
attempted to defend their store against 
the mob, it was straightway demolished 
and the fruit taken. A stable owner, 
with revolver in hand, defied the mob 
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to break open his door to take his horses 
to chase negroes to the suburbs. This 
only shows what one policeman might 
have done. 

Where were the policemen? © That is 
what all negroes asked at first, but when 
the bluecoats began to halt them on back 
streets, arrest them upon State charges 
for carrying concealed weapons, it \be- 
came plain that the policemen were not 
interested in quelling the mob. When 
one was seen in a crowd he made no 
effort to use his club or his gun to rescue 
a prisoner. One of the newspapers con- 
fesses that on Peachtree street, in the 
heart of the city, where the mob gath- 
ered, “only one policeman could be seen, 
and, of course, he could do nothing with 
such a mob.” 

Where were the conservative, good 
white people? That is not a question any 
one will ask when he’ knows that ten of 
the leading white pulpits in Atlanta are 
vacant because the pastors of moral cour- 
age have either been driven away or will 
not come to stifle their conscience in such 
service. On Sunday morning only one 
pastor stood up positively for law and 
order, according to statements published 
in the Atlanta Constitution, and that one 
was a Catholic bishop. All the others 
said it was what you might expect. 

What will be the outcome of all this? 
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That is more a question for the white 

people North and South than it is for 
negroes. It certainly is not going to 
make the lawless element of whites, who 
are very much in the majority in Georgia, 

disposed to hate the negro less when he 
beats them in competition, as in the case 
of the barbers; it certainly is not going 
to frighten the negroes who are actually 

bad, and it certainly is not going to 
make the great majority of negroes, 
who are honest, law-abiding folk, assume 
the responsibility of chasing down every 

one of their number who is merely ac- 
cused by some malicious, frightened white 
woman, any more than a report of theft 
is going to make the honest bankers of 
New York close their doors to hunt down 
absconding cashiers because they happen 
to be of the same race. All that Chris- 
tian piety in humble homes, all that hon- 
est labor and forbearance, and all that 
teaching and preaching can do has been 
done by by the better element of negroes 
to help their fellows; and if the white 
people of the South are going to expect 
negroes to co-operate in catching negroes 
accused of crime, or actual criminals, 
when experience proves every day that 
such persons have no hope in the world 
of a fair trial, then the white people are 
doomed to disappointment. ; 

Attanta, Ga. 


The -Ostracized South 


BY ALBERT HALL WHITFIELD, A. M, LL.D. 


Cuter Justice or THE Supreme Court oF MISssISSsIPPi. 


HE ostracized South? Yes. So far 
— as any potential participation in 
the Federal Government is con- 
cerned—ostracized as completely as she 
was in 1866. In the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial departments of the Fed- 
eral Government the South is absolutely 
without influence. Ostracized? Have 
not forty long years rolled away, bury- 
ing two generations of men, since the 
close of the great Civil War? And yet, 
who would dare name a Southern man 
for even the Vice-Presidency, on either 
the Democratic or the Republican ticket ? 


It is unquestioningly accepted as a fact 
that such nomination would be’ pre- 
doomed to defeat. Nay! if a Southern 
man were nominated for the Presidency, 
and possessed, indisputably, ten times the 
capacity to make a great executive which 
any Northern opponent might have, it is 
nevertheless tacitly understood every- 
where that he would suffer certain and 
humiliating defeat, merely because he 
came fromthe South. Unfitness of the 
Northern aspirant would detract nothing, 
if only his opponent, however magnifi- 
cently endowed, morally and intellectu- 
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ally, happened to be from the South. 
This statement, made in cold print, 
shocks the moral sense; and yet there is 
no man, North or South, who is honest 
with himself, that will question its un- 
failing accuracy for an instant. In other 
words, geographical residence and not 
intellectual and moral fitness, determine 
the hopes of an aspirant for the Presi- 
dency. And why, let us ask? What is 
the plain, unadorned truth about it? 
Simply and precisely and only, because 
the South seceded some forty years ago! 

The query naturally arises: Is that 
fact forever to disqualify any Southerner 
from the Presidency of this Union, no 
matter how far superior he may be, to 
any and all other aspirants; and if not, 
what limit of time must be reached be- 
fore a Southern man, thoroly qualified, 
will be permitted to be named for even 
the Vice-Presidency of this great coun- 
try? Is it not an unspeakable shame 
that this principle is true? And ought 
not the office of President to be filled by 
that man whose moral character is lofti- 
est; whose intellectual equipment is most 


splendid; whose will power is most im- 
perial; and whose patriotism is the true 
growth of genuine affection for his 


native land and its institutions? How 
“ong shall intelligence be insulted and 
morality outraged by the contemptible 
fact that a man is to be barred from can- 
didacy for the Presidency merely and 
only because he is from the South? So 
much for the executive department; tho 
one might weil add here: Is there any 
ambassador of the United States abroad, 
representing us at’ any foreign court now, 
or has there ever been under any Repub- 
lican President, any such ambassador, 
from the South or of Democratic faith? 
Is it a correct view of the functions of 
an ambassador that he represents a sec- 
tion of this country, or one of its political 
parties? Is he not rather what his name 
imports—ambassador for the entire coun- 
try? Does he not represent the whole 
country as a sovereign unit? And if so, 
is it anything less than despite done the 
majesty of this country as a great unit 
to select all its ambassadors from one 
section, or one party? Will we ever have 
done with this ineffable pettifogging; 
with conduct thus infinitely unworthy of 
our country and our country’s greatness 
and glory? 


Sor 


What now of the legislative depart- 
ment? Why, the mournful fact is per- 
fectly obvious that the Senate of the 
United States is now practically divided 
into Northern Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. There is not one great Sen- 
ator from the North representing the 
Democratic party. There is a Senator 
who will be great—Senator La Follette— - 
who is an unconscious Democrat. And 
it may be added, with perhaps more truth 
than satire, that in the just sense of the 
term great, there is not a great Senator 
of Republican name. Spooner, leaving 
out of view his moral nature, is a sophist, 
pure and simple, and Hoar is dead. But . 
the point I stress is that it is a Repub- 
lican North against a Democratic South 
in the Senate. Why? Because North- 
ern legislatures since 1896 have returned 
to the Senate of the United States, at 
the bidding of the plutocracy of the 
North, no Webster, no Douglas, no 
Morton, no Thurman, no Hendricks, no 
Sumner, no Garfield, no Blaine, no Ed- 
munds, no Conkling; but Lilliputians in 
intellect and Calibans in morals, who 
shall be nameless on this page, but whom 
the country, and the whole country, 
knows and despises. 

It is impossible to conceive anything 
more wretchedly pitiable than the atti- 
tude occupied by the great Empire State 
of New York, with such “things” as De- 
pew and Platt standing for the majesty 
of that State in the Senate. 

If a Democratic Senator should com- 
bine the eloquence of Cicero and the logic 
of Demosthenes with the splendor of 
Chatham and the patriotism of Washing- 
ton, he would nevertheless be impotent 
to stay the tide of commercial degrada- 
tion at this time staining with indelible 
infamy the name and fame of the Senate 
of the United States. Shades of our 
ancestors! Imagine Webster sitting be- 
side Dietrich; fancy Conkling recog- 
nizing Burton of Kansas ; picture John C. 
Calhoun admitting the claim of Mitchell 
of Oregon to represent that State as its 
ambassador in the Senate! Thank God, 
not one Southern Senator has ever yet 
been indicted by a grand jury or. sen- 
tenced to a felon’s cell! 

And that mob, the House! Has the 
South any power there? This question 
may be dismissed with the single state- 
ment that the Speaker is the House; 
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what was once a representative body, 
coming directly from the people, is now 
an automaton to register the Speaker’s 
will. And I say this is true whether the 
Speaker be Democrat or Republican. 
The system is wrong. No Speaker ought 
ever to have been given such power, nor 
was it ever dreamed, in fancy’s wildest 
flight, by any of the founders of this 
Government, that the office of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives would 
ever be invested with such undesigned 
absolutism. What has the brilliant—yes, 
the unprecedentedly brilliant—leadership 
of Mr. Williams availed the hopeless 
minority? Absolutely less than nothing. 
Partisanship of the most rancorous type 
has trampled ruthlessly under foot, every 
suggestion, however wise, emanating 
from that great parliamentary leader. So 
much for the legislative department. 

But the conservative man would say, 
the real lover of his country, would here 
interpose, “Has not the South been treat- 
ed justly in the judicial department of 
the Federal Government?’ The theory 
is that the President appoints the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of the Circuit Courts of Appeal, 
of the Circuit Courts of the United 
States, of the District Courts of the 
United States, and of the Territorial 
Courts of the United States—in short, all 
Federal judges—because alone of special 
fitness, above their fellows without refer- 
ence to political creed or affiliations. 
Never was there a theory more utterly 
repudiated in practice than this. With 
the single exception of Mr. Cleveland, all 
the Presidents since the great Civil War 
have been Republicans, and yet not one 
solitary judge from the South has ever 
been appointed to the Supreme Court 
judgeship of the United States in all that 
time by Republican Presidents, save only 
Howell Jackson, of Tennessee, nor one 
single Federal judge of Democratic faith 
from the South to any inferior judgeship, 
save only ex-Governor Johnson, of Ala- 
bama, and possibly a few others not now 
recalled, and who merely emphasize the 
exception, the utter partisanship of the 
rule. I say, measuring my words, that 
no more stupendous travesty on the met- 
ing out impartially of the appointments 
to judicial position has ever been wit- 
nessed in the history of the entire world 
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than the Republican party has furnished 
sincethe great Civil War! There isno man 
—I care not what his political or religious 
faith, if only he be honest with himself— 
who will not unhesitatingly say that no 
judgeship in the gift of the President of 
the United States ought ever, in any 
wise, to be awarded with reference to 
anything else than the legal and moral 
fitness of the aspirant for such place. 
And yet the undeniable and unspeakably 
shameless fact is, standing out unchal- 
lenged, that judgeships have been as 
completely the rewards of political serv- 
ice as any Federal position not judicial 
and strictly political, The simple truth 
is, that there is not a Republican Presi- 
dent since the war great enough, morally 
grand enough, patriotically lover enough 
of his whole country, to measure up to 
the standard required in the appointment 
of the judges who are to dispose of the 
lives, the liberty and the property of the 
whole people within their jurisdictions. 
It is a fact, and a shamefully damning 
fact, that cannot be effaced or explained. 

And who are these people of the South 
that have been thus ruthlessly put aside 
and thus pitilessly denied any potential 
participation in the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments of this, their 
government and their country? Whé 
were they in 1860? Ah, me! what a 
civilization rushes upon our memory as 
we recall that period! We are with our 
ancestors of the Sunny South of old! 
We see again that 
“glorious loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, that sub- 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defense of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise is there! And there 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honor, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness !” 

It was a civilization which developed 
individualism ; it magnified man, it en- 
throned woman. It imparted to the indi- 
vidual the sense of worth; the honor that 
preferred death to disgrace; fidelity to 
every trust; the sacred observance, as a 
matter of individual conscience, of every 
obligation, national, State and social, and 
it exacted of every official, from the high- 
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est to the lowest, military and civil, that 
stainless standard of conduct, that lofty 
conception of public office, as a public 
trust, which made every public servant 
tremble, under the sense of responsibil- 
ity, like the needle, into place. 

Cultivated, fired with the noblest patri- 
otism, self-centered, used to power, the 
people of the South gave the United 
States, by their matchless statesmanship, 
a government strong in its justice at 
home, great in its dignity abroad, loved 
as the asylum of the oppressed of all 
lands, attracting at once the reverence 
and the affection of universal humanity. 
Such was the South in 1860. Illimitable 
wealth and boundless content were pres- 
ent everywhere. Her civilization was, in 
all that makes up the real blessings of 
civilization, the purest and loftiest time 
has ever yet known. Her people stood 
apart among the nations of the world. 
Their bosoms were the home of the most 
exalted honor. Whatever was mean, or 
low, or sordid, fled scorned from her bor- 
ders. Majestic truth, imperial conscience, 
Olympian power, toned by the very cour- 
tesy of the gods, lifted its noble men and 
its glorious women far, far up, above the 
levels of other civilizations. Content, 
happy, prosperous, moved always to 
splendid action by the highest ideals, if 
some god descending from _ superior 
worlds, in quest of the race most akin to 
his own, had swept with his vision the 
land of the South in ’60, he would have 
claimed us as his offspring and here 
made his home. 

That is the civilization which is 
scorned ; these are the people who cannot 
be trusted to fill the Presidency, or the 
Vice-Presidency, or to control the Senate 
or the House, or to furnish judges even 
for the inferior Federal bench! What 
answer is made when these plain truths 
are driven home to our friends “across 
the Tweed’? No direct answer, for none 
is possible. 

But they point us to the tremendous 
strides our country has taken under Re- 
publican Presidents in material prosper- 
ity; they “point with pride” tothe vast for- 
tunes accumulated in the hands of the few 
millionaires and multi-millionaires. They 
call attention to the dependent provinces 
in the distant seas, the Philippines, et al., 
appanages of an imperial government. 


They draw our attention to transconti- 
nental railways, to subsidized shipping 
interests, to internal improvements, and, 
in a word, to all that great and—confess- 
edly unprecedented—magnificence, in a 
material sense, which our country has at- 
tained from ocean to ocean, and from the 
Arctic to the Gulf, and then ask us if the 
Republican party is not to be credited 
with great glory, by reason of these 
things! We may admit its wonderful 
achievements in this merely material line. 
Yet if it would be granted—as it may be 
granted—that no people on earth have 
ever exhibited the ingenuity and the vari- 
ety and energy of effort which have char- 
acterized our Northern brethren in accu- 
mulating mere dollars; if it should be 
conceded, without hesitation, that not 
Rome nor any government in all the past 
has ever approached the Republican 
party in the creation of those splendors, 
which blaze all around us as evidences of 
material advancement—have we ad- 
vanced one step in answering the ques- 
tion whether all this atones for such sec- 
tional misgovernment, for legislative and 
executive partisanship, and for judicial 
decisions denying that “the Constitution 
follows the flag,’ and overthrowing the 
income tax laws at the cost of overruling 
the unanimous precedents of one hundred 
vears? Let me retort with the question: 
Have the great principles of virtué kept 
pace with this great triumphant march of 
materialism? I will not fill in the dark 
background over which blaze the phos- 
phorescent splendors of this materialism! — 
But Burke says “we must soften with 
a credulity below the milkiness of infancy 
to think all men virtuous” ; and he is less 
than a patriot who does not realize the 
need for solemn warning, if the Republic 
is to endure. Without stopping to par- 
ticularize, it must be obvious to all that 
there have been two totally diverse tend- 
encies in operation in our beloved coun- 
try since the great Civil War. Our breth- 
ren of the North, flushed with triumph, 
have had, with scarce an interruption, ab- 
solute control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the tendency has been—the 
usual one with conquerors—more and 
more away from constitutional restraints, 
and more and more toward centralized 
and irresponsible power, the illegal accu- 
mulation of vast wealth thru class legis- 
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lation, the reckless annexation of unas- 
similable provinces, never to become 
States, until we have come to hear it as 
familiar doctrine that we have outgrown 
the Constitution, and that Congress must 
govern at will. I shall not offend here 
by drawing aside the veil from the deso- 
lations and infamies wrought by imperi- 
alism, such and so great that the public 
conscience stands, in mute horror, ap- 
palled. I shall not enumerate the long 
list of infractions of the Constitution, for 
I write not as a Mississippian, but as 
an American. I invoke the conscience of 
the great North as well as of the power- 
less South. I appeal to the patriots North, 
represented by Charles Francis Adams, 
Hoar and Littlefield. Rapid and more 
rapid has been the stride toward despot- 
ism at home as well as in the provinces, 
and when the patriot voices solemn pro- 
test he is told that we are a superior or- 
der of men, that our government is to 
endure forever. So thought the flattering 


optimists of Babylon and Thebes, but the 
hanging gardens of the one and the hun- 
dred gates of the other live only in song. 
Such were the dreams of every nation 


that has ever flourished and faded, and 
the sands of the desert entomb their 
buried glories. Greece, “the land of 
scholars and the nurse of arms,” sv 
dreamed. But Byron wrote: 


Spirit of Freedom! When on Phyle’s brow 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

Could’st thou forebode the dismal hour which 
now 

Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain! 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land, 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish 
hand, 

From birth ’till death enslaved; in word, in 
deed, unmanned. 

Rome, the eternal city, so dreamed; 
yet 
“the time came when darkness settled on all 
her hills; when foreign and domestic violence 
overthrew her altars and temples, when ig- 
norance and despotism filled the places where 
laws and arts and liberty had flourished, when 
the feet of the barbarians trampled on the 
tombs of her consuls, and the walls of her 
Senate house and forum echoed only to the 
voice of savage triumph.” 

In all these forty odd years of pro- 
gressive disregard of the Constitution, 
irreverence for the ideals of our death- 
less past, on the part of the controlling 
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forces in the nation’s life, the South has 
stood powerless but protesting; helpless 
to stay the iconoclastic destruction of the 
faiths and traditions of our immortal an- 
cestry ; but iterating and reiterating her 
sublime protest; loving the restored 
Union as devotedly as her Northern 
brethren possibly could, she knew its per- 
petuity was conditioned upon adherence 
to virtue, truth, honor, justice and equal 
laws; and without ability to do aught 
else, she has lifted her voice, calling back 
the nation to its ancient faith, to the 
splendid virtues which made great Puri- 
tan and Cavalier alike. Glorious land of 
constitutional government, our brethren 
of the North themselves shall come to see 
and acknowledge the sublimity of your 
position! Stript of property, clad in 
ruins, subjected to reconstruction legis- 
lation, binding thee like Prometheus to 
the rock, surviving on the statute books 
only to kindle on every patriot’s cheek 
the blush of shame, without government 
aid to the least extent, in the face 
of all manner of repressive forces, legis- 
lative and commercial, rising, in thine 
own unassisted might and unique gran- 
deur, thou, whilst building anew the 
foundations of social, commercial, indus- 
trial and educational greatness, hast, 
with consistent voice, called back the 
Union to its better self! And unto thee, 
from the great deep of the eternities, 
comes the voice of thy King, saying: 

“Whereas, thou has been forsaken and hated, 
so that no man went thru thee, I will make 
thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many gen- 
erations. For brass I will bring gold, and for 
iron.I will bring silver, and for wood brass, and 
for stones iron; I will also make thine officers 
peace; and thine exactors righteousness. Vio- 
lence shall no more be heard in thy land, wast- | 
ing nor destruction within thy borders; but 
thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise. 

“Thy sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself, for the Lord 


shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended.” 


Will our country heed the truth, that 
there is no dispensation of grace for 
nations? That God saves, not nations, 
but the individual ; that He guides the up- 
ward ascent of the race to himself, rais- 
ing or crushing nations as their right- 
eousness advances or their wickedness 
retards in its spiral line of advance, over 
all opposition? That man answers at 
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His bar hereafter, nations here? That 
He applies his administrative justice in 
their reform, or their ruin, as they heed 
or despise His discipline? 


Who shall say that He has not meant - 


the North to learn that a proud and self- 
respecting people are not to be scourged, 
but loved into the concord of indissoluble 
union ; to be reconstructed, not by énact- 
ments born of the frenzied passions of 
war and framed “in the eclipse of rea- 
son,” but reconstructed by the healing 
processes of divine justice, which chas- 
tens not to humiliate, and disciplines only 
to save—reconstructed by the legislation 
of the skies! 

Who shall say He has not subjected 
the South to the awful experiences thru 
which she has struggled to this day of 
hope, integrating into the fiber, moral 
and intellectual, of her people the loyalty 
to justice, the fealty to truth, the conse- 
cration to unchanging right which, under 
Him, are to call back the Republic to its 
ancient faith and honor, and ground it 
anew in that allegiance to God which 
may indeed make it endure, 

“Till wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow 
And: Heaven’s last thunders shake the world 
below.” 

There can be no immortality of a 
nation apart from the immortality of the 
virtues of its citizens. 

“The virtues and the sins of a nation are the 
virtues and the sins of each of its citizens, on 
a larger scale, and written in gigantic letters.” 

Nothing has survived to us from the 
nations that have perished save the deeds 
of virtue and heroism wrought by their 
great and good. In “silence and pathetic 
dust” their towers and temples and pal- 
aces lie crumbled and entombed, the fac- 
titious splendors of a vicious materialism 
faded into eternal night; but over their 
entombed ruins God arches a firmament 
of beauty, in which He sets to shine, as 
stars forever, all that the spirit wrought, 
all that the soul of its great and good 
accomplished for the betterment of the 
race. 

We all may, we all do most heartiiy 
ioin the greatest of all our orators, the 
immortal Webster, in his deprecation : 


“God forbid that that happy constellation 
urder which we have risen to so much great- 
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ness and renown, should be shatvered to frag- 
ments, and be seen sinking star after star into 
obscurity and night.” 

But if that prayer is to receive certain 
answer, it must be accompanied by a life 
of national morality in keeping with the 
lofty aspiration. 

If the horrors of the French Revolution 
are not to be re-enacted here on a direr 
scale, the law must know, in its enforce- 
ment, no caste, no rank, no race. If the 
manifest injustices and inequalities mar- . 
ring its present administration are to be 
corrected thru peaceful agencies, and not 
by an American Cromwell, sword in 
hand; if the time is never to come when 
Macaulay’s New Zealander shall, “in the 
midst of a vast solitude,” stand on a 
broken arch of the Brooklyn Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of a city gone forever, 
the abuses threatening the life of the 
Republic must be reformed altogether. 
These reflections are not meant to intimi- 
date doubt, but to incite to duty. Let no 
man say we despair of the Union. We 
love its glorious flag. We love best of all 
its matchless Constitution ! 

Reverently deducing from the -past its 
great lessons, standing in the exulting 
joy of the present, let us make the noble 
language of Dean Stanley voice our aspi- 
rations as we face the great future: 

“We have climbed to the hight of one of 
those ridges which part the past from the 
future. We are on the watershed of the divid- 
ing streams. We see the last thread of the 
waters which belonged to the earlier epoch 
amongst the remains of which the ashes of the 
dead are laid; we are on the turning point, 
whence, henceforward, the springs of political 
and national life will flow in another direction, 
taking their rise from another range destined 
to commingle with other seas and to fertilize 
other climes. Let us forget all that is behind 
the best spirit of our age, all that is behind the 
requirements of the most enlightened and the 
most Christian conscience; and reach forward, 
one and all, toward those great things which 
we may trust are still before us—the great | 
problems which our age, if any, may solve, the 
great tasks which our nation alone can accom- 
plish, the great doctrines of our common faith, 
which we may have the opportunity of grasping 
with a firmer hold than ever before, the great 
reconciliation of things old with things new, of 
things common with things sacred, of class 
with class, of man with man, of nation with 
nation, of Church with Church, of all with 
God 


Jackson, Miss. 





German and American Samoa: 


A Comparison 
BY H. J. MOORS 


and Rose Island are all of them 
Samoan islands lying east of the 
meridian 171, and, in consequence, they 
came into the possession of the United 
States as a result of negotiations with 
Germany and Great Britain in 1900. 
Under terms of the same agreement 
Germany took possession of the islands 
lying westward of the same meridian, 
namely, Upolu, Manono, Apolima and 
Savaii, and on the ist day of March, 
1900, Governor Wilhelm Solf raised the 
imperial standard at Mulinuu, in the 
presence of a large and appreciative 
gathering which assembled to do it 
proper honor. 
At a little later date, 17th April, Com- 
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mander Tilley, of the United States coal- 
ing steamer “Abarenda,” hoisted the 
stars and stripes on the eminence just 
above the present coaling sheds at Pago 
Pago, the ceremonies being simple, im- 
pressive and instructive. 

A few. months previous both the 
United States and Great Britain were by 
armed force endeavoring to coerce the 
Samoan ‘natives into the recognition and 
acceptance of 4 judgment rendered by 
Chief Justice Chambers, while Germany, 
on the other hand, had disregarded that 
decision, pronouncing it illegal, and was 
vigorously protesting against every war- 
like measure adopted for its enforcement. 
Arbitration had, meanwhile, stilled the 
growing tempest. Tactful diplomacy 
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Pago Pago Harbor, Tutuila. Showing coal sheds, training ship, ‘“Adams,” and the Governor’s mansion 


in the distance on the elongated point. 
to erect. 
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In the foreground is shown the court house, which cost about $150,000 
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Waterfall at Falefa, East of Apia. 


had disposed of every question effec- 
tively, and general good feeling every- 
where prevailed. 

At the Pago Pago flag-raising German 
officers respectfully attended, and their 
warship thunderously saluted the stars 
and stripes when they ascended. In fact, 
the commander of the German warship 
had courteously invited all Americans 
residing in German Samoa to journey 
freely to Pago Pago for the ceremonies 
and then return to Apia in his vessel. 

For some months after the flag-rais- 
ings and the political changes which 
necessarily followed, the foreign popula- 
tion in the different sections was more 
or less unsettled and restless. Naturally 
some of those who only understood the 
English language, and who looked for 
better business under the American flag, 


gravitated to Pago Pago, greatly aston- 
ishing the quiet natives, who had never, 
looked for such a sudden influx of for- 
eigners. 

On the other hand, German Samoa, 
tho. it lost a number of old settlers, was 
soon enabled to replace them with new- 
comers from all portions of the world— 
most of them valuable additions to any 
community. . 

Very casual consideration was suffi- 
cient to show that extensive areas of 
valuable lands were available for cultiva- 
tion on Upolu and on Savaii, and all that 
was needed to make them productive and 
profitable was the introduction of capital 
and labor, and intelligent direction, sup- 
plemented and controlled by a far-seeing 
and lenient form of government. 

American Samoa presented a different 
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aspect. Very little arable land existed on 
Tutuila, the only island of consequence, 
and the laws of the United States would 
not allow the foreign element to import 
contract laborers. Therefore this sec- 
tion of Samoa had no really valuable 
resource except the few cocoanuts which 
grew spontaneously, and the fine harbor 
of Pago Pago, at which point the Gov- 
ernment at Washington had decided to 
lay down a substantial wharf and erect 
extensive coaling sheds. for the uses of 
the American navy. 

Large disbursements of money were 
expected, and besides more or less busi- 
ness would arise from the calling of the 





Tanati, Samoa’s most famous orator.. During 
twenty-five years no rival has approached him in 
eloquence. 

regular mail boats as they passed twice 
every three weeks bound to and from 
Australia and New Zealand. For the 
reasons above stated, a different class of 
settlers was attracted to that point, and 
traders, storekeepers and seafaring men 
made up the bulk of the foreign popula- 
tion. Planting interests were barely con- 
sidered. 

American Samoa had scarcely been af- 
fected by the devastating war of 1899, 
as none of the battles had taken place on 
its soil. Its whole population numbered 
but 6,000, and among these was but a 
single chief of predominating impor- 
tance. 
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When Commander Tilley raised the 
American flag, its sheltering attributes 
were welcomed, and his sensible address 
fell upon approving ears, and up till the 
present time nothing has arisen to dis- 
turb, even temporarily, the dominion of 
the United States in these quarters. Our 
Samoans are as orderly, and as satisfied, 
and probably as well governed, as is any 
known community in the world. 

A succession of talented and able Com- 
mandants followed after the departure of 
Captain Tilley until the arrival of Cap- 
tain C, B. T.. Moore, who has lately been 
raised to the full dignity of Governor. 

From the beginning the Government 
undertook the control of the copra trade. 
The measure was arbitrary, and perhaps 
uncalled for, and whether it has been of 
the least service to the native individu- 


‘ally it is very hard to say. In the begin- 


ning, this revolution in trade conditions 
was resented by the traders and by some 
of the natives, but it was persisted in and 
finally accepted. 

Legislation Las made regulations and 
ordinances commanding the native peo- 
ple to plant hundreds of thousands of 
cocoanut trees on their spare lands, and 
without doubt the time is not far distant 
when their ordinary crop of 2,700,000 
pounds of copra, worth say $65,000, will 
be doubled in volume, perhaps trebled. 

Chiefly because of generous appropria- 
tions from Washington, roads have been 
constructed to various points on Tutuila, 
and an excellent court house and gover- 
nor’s mansion have been erected and fur- 
nished in becoming style. The old “Ad- 
ams” has been stationed in the harbor of 
Pago Pago, and drillmasters have in- 
structed quite a number of the native 
inhabitants, so that were the place called 
upon to defend itself, the nucleus of an 
efficient force has already been assem- 
bled. 


Up till the present moment nothing has 
been done toward providing any form 
of artificial defense. No works have 
been thrown up and not a single gun is 
mounted, or even on the spot. 

The coaling facilities are such that one 
warship at a time may lie at the wharf, 
and perhaps, by using great effort, 300 
or 400 tons of coal per day might be 
shipped aboard. The sheds themselves 
may hold from 5,000 to 8,000 tons. If 
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this station is at all valuable, its efficiency 
ought to be vastly increased and its de- 
fenses provided. 

Since governmental appropriations 
have dwindled to a mere nothing, as at 
present, business in American Samoa is 
at a very low ebb, but while the trader 
views this with alarm and with disgust, 
the Samoan native—who has scarcely 
profited by past appropriations, since he 
tas himself done very little of the work, 
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armed clashes had for several months 
been of almost daily occurrence, and tho 
peace had been secured at the time of the 
flag-raising, feelings still ran very high, 
and the small minority who had unsuc- 
cessfully made use of foreign interven- 
tion were in real danger of annihilation. 
The dominant party, who were confirmed 
in power by the German officials, were 
inclined to make reprisals upon those 
with whom they had lately contended, 














Full-Blooded Samoan Native Girl. 


even when wages were $1 per diem, 
looks complacently on, making and sell- 
ing his copra as of yore, and speculating 
on the increase of his crops. 

On the other hand, the Germans came 
into possession of a country which. had 
lately been racked by the throes of a dev- 
astating civil war, in which the minority 
had been assisted by civilized organiza- 
tions of warlike forces, Foreign war- 
ships had participated, and large detach- 
ments of sailors had been landed, and 


and they were firmly determined to keep 
their late opponents completely in the 
background, allowing them no political 
power whatsoever. 

German Samoa also swarmed with 
chiefs of “every degree—from the stately 
Mataafa downward to the petty talking 
men, whose mischievous courses, for long 
centuries back, had marked the begin- 
nings of countless hostilities. 

The foreign population consisted of 
representatives from all parts of the 
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world, and among the number were men 
whose education, fitness and general con- 
duct would have qualified them to adorn 
almost any station in society. The gen- 
eral bulk of the white inhabitants were 
distinctly above the average intelligence 
of a similar number picked at random in 
any civilized center. There were more 
Germans than either British or Ameri- 
cans, but collectively the Germans were 
outnumbered by other foreigners. 
Flag-hoisting day in Apia was one of 
very general rejoicing, and right. think- 
ing residents must have welcomed the 
thoughts of a strong governmental con- 
trol taking the place of the ‘existing 


hurly-burly, for peace was not.-yet-as- 


sured. 


Many of the whites were sdoubtful of - 


the degree of success ‘that would follow 
a change to civilized practices, and- few 


believed that the hitherto«intractable. Sa- 


moan people, could ‘be brought. under 


reasonable control, without: the™ actual. 


application of a considerable degree. of 


force. Many, indeed, were firmly:fixed: 


would have to be resorted to, but how 
this was to be accomplished, unless at an 


enormous expenditure of money and a. 
great loss of life, was-an unexplainable. 


problem, for the Samoans had just re- 
sisted successfully the: determined efforts 
of a British fleet, assisted by the “Phila- 
delphia” and all of the native discontents 
who could be gathered in and equipped 
with modern arms. . It is true that they 
had surrendered a good many of their 
rifles during the presence of the Peace 
Commission, but these would have been 
useless to them in any case, for their am- 
munition had been practically exhausted 
for a considerable period, and they were 
prepared to engage in hand-to-hand con- 
flict, which would have been far more 
deadly. 

Fortunately for the prosperity of the 
islands, the Imperial Government select- 
ed Dr. Wilhelm Solf as first Governor 
for this its latest colony. Whether this 
gentleman’s efforts were successful or 
otherwise is best judged by the results 
which have followed his administration. 
One of his first movements was to re- 
quest that all warships should be with- 
drawn from these waters, and that no 
thilitary force whatsoever should be dis- 


without resort to subterfuge. 
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played, other than a small company which 
he soon organized and which was com- 
posed of selected young Samoans, who 
had lately been fighting under Mataafa. 

The title and office of king was abol- 
ished, and Mataafa was acknowledged as 
the supreme chief of the Samoans, and 
the presiding member at their Parlia- 
ment. But all actual power the Governor 
wisely retained in his own hands. To 
make this disposition of authority accept- 
able was not the work of a day, a week 
or a month—it took time and tactful, con- 
vincing argument, and was accomplished 
On sev- 
eral occasions revolt appeared likely 
enough, but careful management averted 
such a disaster, and the people became in 
the end accustomed to control. Tho a 
number of native orators made incendi- 
ary speeches and sometimes counseled 
resistance, these efforts were estimated 
carefully and punished leniently, for not 
a single drop of blood has so far been 


- shed, and but three natives have as yet 
r _ been exiled. 
in their opinions that actual-subjugation — 


A great deal of the undeveloped land 
already belonged to the foreign settlers, 
having been confirmed to them by the 
Lands and Title Commission during the 
years 1890 to 1894, but the natives them- 
selves. still retained absolute title to at 
least three-fourths of the area of their 
own country. They were too lazy to 


’ bring their own lands under cultivation, 


and were very willing to sell them or 
dispose of them on long leases to the for- 
eign element, but such arrangements did 
not meet with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor and sales were absolutely prohib- 
ited, and leases were only valid after the 
courts had investigated their terms and 
signified their approval. 

About 100,000 acres of land were of- 
fered for sale by different foreign inter- 
ests, and probably one-half of this has 
changed hands within the past six years. 
Besides, leaseholds covering probably 
30,000 acres have been confirmed by the 
Government courts. , 

About the year 1890 it had been ob- 
served that the cacao tree might be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in Samoa, and was 
liable to return to the planters a yery sat- 
isfactory profit. Internal troubles and 
lack of sufficient labor deterred this grow- 
ing interest, and it was not until the new 
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administration solved the difficulty by 
boldly importing the first batch of 287 
Chinese coolies in 1902, distributing them 
among the different planters who had 
applied for them and were willing to pay 
the heavy import cost, that the success of 
the agricultural interests was assured. 
This experiment, having proved emi- 
nently satisfactory, has been followed by 
two more importations, and tho the first 
batch of Chinese (that is, those among 
them who wished) have been returned to 
their homes, there are now in Samoa no 
less than 1,200 industrious workers toil- 
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doubt but that over one million trees 
have been planted up till now, and the 
whole of these will be in full bearing 
within a comparatively short time. In 
fact, several hundred thousand new trees 
will commence to expand the exports 
during the year 1908. 

It is said that in Samoa the cocoanut 
tree grows in its most perfect form, and 
that it is freer from pests and diseases 
than in any other tropical country. The 
trees yield an average of thirty pounds 
of copra each per annum, and this prod- 
uct has advanced in price so of late that 


A heap of cacao pods, each of which contains from 25 to 40 beans or seeds, which are cured by drying 
and sweating. From these the chocolate is made. 


ing daily over thousands of acres which 
have lain unused since the islands were 
created. 

Within two years after the flag raising 
a regulation was issued commanding all 
Samoans to plant at least fifty cocoanut 
trees per annum. At first this whole- 
some law was more or less disregarded 
by the slothful, but the employment of 
native inspectors soon placed matters on 
a different footing, and, altho it is yet too 
early to note an increase in the copra out- 
put from this new resource, there is little 


’ 


their output is worth to their owners 
from sixty to seventy-five cents per tree 
per annum. As the native usually grows 
from sixty to one hundred trees to the 
acre according to location (near the sea 
cocoanuts may be planted quite close), he 
is fast coming into a very independent 
position. 

A great many acres of cocoanuts are 
owned by different whites, who are mak- 
ing fine profits upon their investments in 
this way, and added profits by grazing 
herds of cattle under the trees on the 
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luxuriant native grasses, and on the sen- 
sitive plant, which grows _ spontane- 
ously, : 

Many private individuals came to Sa- 
moa shortly after the annexation was ac- 
complished, and a number of respectable 
companies were formed to acquire lands 
and plant both cacao and rubber, and at 
this writing many new acres are being 
cleared off, and older cultivations are be- 
ing improved. Till now the sale of lands 
by the native people is prohibited, but at 
a later date it is expected that the Gov- 
ernment will allow absolute transfers to 
take place under certain approved con- 
ditions, 

The colony’s revenue is derived from 
duties levied on imports, property taxes 
and licenses. With very trifling -assist- 
ance from the home government all ex- 
penses have been met, and many very 
substantial improvements have -been car- 
ried thru to completion. 

Many miles of fine macadennioed roads 
now radiate from Apia in various direc- 
tions, and very few of the new cultiva- 
tions are without easy and direct commu- 
nication. In fact, hundreds of vehicles 
of all sorts and very many bicycles have 
been imported, and a large proportion of 
them are in the hands of Mataafa’s late 
warriors, who are now contentedly fol- 
lowing more peaceful pursuits, 

Public buildings which would be cred- 
itable to any community have been erect- 
ed, or are in process of construction, and 
tho of late the Imperial Government has 
all but ceased its contributions, the col-, 
ony proceeds on its prosperous course, 
paying as it goes out of its enhancing 
revenues, 

In Apia is located an Inferior and 
a Supreme Court and a Lands Rec- 
ord Office. Properties may be trans- 
ferred quickly and at trifling expense, 
and all titles are absolutely good, for 
none of a doubtful character are record- 
ed in the “Grundbook.” 

The administration of justice has been 
reasonably fair in criminal cases, but 
often tardy and inefficient in civil causes, 
thus creating heavy expense to litigants, 
perplexing delays, and dissatisfactions. 
The cause of this blemish to a singularly 
able administration has been laid by some 
to the inexperience of certain officials, 
who perhaps have not, possessed those re- 
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guirements and that degree of calm firm- 
ness especially desirable in such a com- 
munity. Likewise the assertion is fre- 
quently made in Apia that the Govern- 
ment still feels that it is not quite safe to 
trust the Samoan people, and that de- 
cisions against natives are not always 
certain, even if the facts and the law 
show them to be absolutely in the wrong. 
Of course, such a state of affairs is re- 
grettable.and likely to come to an ending 
in due course, but while it lasts a feeling 
of insecurity will exist and investment 
will be retarded. 

In both sections—Americans and Ger- 
man—schools have been enlarged and 
multiplied to such an extent that some 
believe that the subject of educating the 
people. is receiving far too much atten- 


tion, and that they would be much better 


off if instructed in different handicrafts 
which would be of practical use to them. 

In both divisions the people are healthy 
and vigorous, and the census shows that 
the race is slowly increasing numerically, 
German Samoa containing something 
over 30,000 full-blooded natives and 700 
half-castes. I have endeavored to show 
that the conditions of the two divisions 
of Samoa were totally different at the 
outset, and that while one section was 
capable of great. development, the other 
was devoid-of reasonable possibilities and 
was restricted by fundamental laws 
which deprived it of cheap labor. 

American Samoa as a coaling station 
may become of great importance, espe- 
_cially after the completion of the Pan- 
“ama Canal, but unless its defenses are 
provided we are liable to lose it, and un- 
til its facilities are improved the celerity 
of our fleets visiting those waters is en- 
dangered. 

German Samoa is fulfilling its desti- 
nies, and it is today probablythe most suc- 
cessful German colony in the world, and 
tho up to the present the islands import 
but little directly from the mother coun- 
try, this trade is on the increase, and may 
become of importance, for Germany pays 


‘the highest prices obtainable for the fine 


qualities of Samoan cacao which enter 
her markets and which is universally 
esteemed as a delicious product. Like- 
wise she also consumes very large quan- 
tities of copra. 


: APIA, Samoa. 
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A New Political Philosopher 


The Economy of Happiness,* by its 
style and scope, challenges comparison 
with the works of such masters of philos- 
ophy and political science as John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. Usually such 
a challenge is presumptuous, especially 
when made by a young writer without 
academic distinction, tho he belong to a 
family which has produced actors and 
dramatists. But Mr. MacKaye, by profes- 
sion a deviser of chemical processes that 
shall be commercially profitable, resem- 
bles John Stuart Mill in demonstrating 
that consecutive thinking is compatible 
with earning a living in practical busi- 
ness. This, his first work, shows that he 
has taken the maximum profit from Har- 
vard, his alma mater, and from the late 
Professor Shaler, his venerated friend. 

He follows the great English philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century—Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Bentham—in 
their “common sense” philosophy, which 
declares that human beings normally seek 
pleasure and avoid pain, and that society 
should be organized to secure “the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number.” 
But what is happiness? How can the 
statesman increase it? Mr. MacKaye an- 
swers by analyzing happiness, and by at- 
tempting, according to the- method of 
physical science, to establish a unit of 
measurement for pain. That life is a 
failure, he says in effect, in which the pain 
outbalances the happiness. Better to be 
dead than to suffer. Mere multiplication 
of being is not in itself a good. A mil- 
lion famished and suffering mortals are 
not as desirable as a hundred that are 
healthy, bright-eyed and happy. A ra- 
tional society must have a goal, and that 
goal should be, not the increase of mere 
life, but of well being. Statesmen and 
economists, the political guides of a peo- 
ple, should set themselves deliberately to 
organize society to that end. Lavssez 
fawe, the policy of drift, has flagrantly 
failed to attain the goal; for examine 
New York, the fine product of our civ- 





* Tue Economy or Happiness. By James MacKaye. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


ilization, and consider what proportion 
of its people have for any day more happy 
than unhappy minutes. Even the rich— 
most_of them—are not happy a great part 
of the time, and the wage earner would 
rarely’ choose to live afresh one of his 
days. Even in the rural districts, where 
the balance, on account of the low devel- 
opment of competition, is most favorable, 
it is probable that a majority would 
rather sleep thru any year than repeat its 
round of drudgery and suffering, only 
mitigated by occasional satisfaction. 
“What a pessimist!” the patriotic reader 
will cry out, “does not this man know 
that a greater proportion of people in the 
United States enjoy three good meals a 
day than ever before among eighty. mil- 
lions?” Yes, he does; and he considers 
that today the dining table is the chief 
altar of joy. But three daily spells of the 
pleasures of the table do not redress the 
balance of pain. 

What can be done, then? Wherein is 
our social system at fault? Primarily in 
that we aim at the increase, not of happi- 
ness, but of wealth. As the mercantile 
school, to our contemptuous amazement, 
considered that gold and not goods made 
a nation wealthy, so we, to the expected 
amazement of posterity, reckon goods 
and not happiness the measure of national 
well being. Production is our God and 
John Stuart Mill is its Prophet. In fact, 
Mill, who determined the course of the 
political philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is the Giant whom this David would 
overthrow. Therein he does Mill a slight 
injustice ; for tho Mill in the books which 
gave him fame swam with the current 
which Adam Smith had set running and 
glorified Production, yet, as he said in 
his “Autobiography,” both he and Mrs. 
Taylor became so impressed, in their later 
years, with the evils of haphazard distri- 
bution, that they virtually endorsed so- 
cialism. 

Mr. MacKaye shows that there is a 
Law of Diminishing Returns of happi- 
ness, and that the greatest sum of happi- 
ness in a nation is secured when wealth 
is equally distributed. Of competition, 
the supposed regulating force so vener- 
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ated by the Manchester school of econo- 
mists, he gives a scathing analysis and 
condemnation. But he is no sentimental- 
ist ; self-interest he knows to be the chief 
driving force in men. He would harness 
it, however, to the social machine in such 
a way that it would work for the collect- 
ive benefit. 

This new social machine, for conven- 
ience only, he calls Pantocracy—the own- 
ership and management by the people of 


A Logmen’s Houseboat. 


all utilities that affect the interests of the 
public. 

This scheme differs but slightly from 
Socialism as expounded by English and 
American writers—the Fabian Society, 
Robert Blatchford, Kirkup, Grénlund, 
etc. But it is distinguished from Marx- 
ian Socialism by the deliberate retention 
of the wage system. “Abolition of the 
wage system” is one of the catch phrases 
of the raw convert to Marxism, but, as 
George Bernard Shaw once said at a 
Fabian meeting, “We don’t want to abol- 


From “The Connecticut River. 
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ish wages, but to make them bigger and 
more regular.” 

Upon one essential of organization 
Pantocracy strongly insists. Managers 
shall be paid a fixt salary, and, in addi- 
tion, a bonus upon the reduction they 
effect in the average time needed to turn 
out the unit of product. The cost of the 
product, not in money, but in labor time, 
would measure their efficiency; therefore 
their interest would be identical with the 


” 


Putnam’s. 


interest of the wage earners under them. 
With the fixing of the price either of 
labor, the raw material or the finished 
goods they would have nothing to do, 
and, as in the Civil Service now, they 
could dismiss only for cause. Otherwise 
they would be rulers in their shop do- 


mains. Thus they would be stimulated 
to introduce new machinery, to perfect 
organization and to shorten hours. The 
benefit from the continual improvement 
of processes which an army of highly 
esteemed inventors and scientists would 
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discover should go to producers and con- 
sumers on a proportion respectively that 
would be decided by popular vote. Elec- 
tions for fixing this “industrial coeffi- 
cient” might parallel the campaign on “16 
to 1.” None of the novel features are in- 
compatible with Socialism of the step-by- 
step order, and Mr. MacKaye sanely 
agrees that any scheme of social recon- 
struction must be worked out experi- 
mentally and on a small scale first. 

Probably close criticism would reveal 
flaws in the Pantocratic system. It as- 
sumes a mobility of labor greater than 
exists today ; reduction of working hours 
would hardly be as steady and frictionless. 
as the typical examples indicate; and be- 
cause folks love “to handle the money” 
(as an American workman recently told 
a British investigator) they would prefer 
increasing wages even if prices also went 
up—each man is apt to insist that the - 
certain addition to his dollars is | better 
than the uncertain reduction of his house- 
keeping bills. 

Every socialist, sociologist, economist 
and serious journalist should’ examine 
this book. For the wayfaring man. it is 
perhaps too solid, tho it is enlivened by 
brilliant, unforced epigrams and humor- 
ous phrases. For him, the third part, 
which we understand will be published 
separately, will be a sufficient meal. 


Js 
Wise Nature 


THERE are so many faddists writing 
on health in these days, and unforturiate-. 
ly attracting so much attention, that it is’. 
indeed a pleasure to pick up a book with- 
out fads* and that insists only on the - 
necessity for following the counséls of . 
nature and one’s better instincts if one 
would be healthy. Professor Curtis has: 


long held the chair of therapeutics in the... 


medical school of Columbia, and one 
might think that his prolonged. teaching-~ 
of the use of drugs would have brought « 
him to minimize the influence of natures” 


for the cure of illness and the preserva- ‘ 
tion of health. Far from doing soy it~ 


seems to have rather emphasized his, 
opinion of the walue of nature in the mat-~ 
ter. Perhaps some of this is due to the 
* Nature anp Heattu. A Popular Treatise on the 


Hygiene of the Person and the Home. By Edward 
Curtis. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 25 
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fact that his book, as the author confesses 
in the preface, was written mainly out of 
doors. That is probably why also it be- 
gins with the following breezy para- 
graph: 

“There is a draft here; I feel it on my neck; 
close the window!” 

Why not put it-thus: 5 

“Life is at the lattice; he blows a soft kiss 
upon my cheek. Shut him out!” 


We feed the stomach three times a day, 
but feed the lungs five times as often 
every minute. We are dainty to a nicety 


about our stomach-food, but for lung- 
food will- complacently consume stuff 
that already has past in and out of other 
lungs over and over again, merely re- 
“The air is quite close in this 


marking : 
room.” 
Dr. Curtis treats of breathing, eating, 
_ drinking, drugging for delectation, see- 
ing, hearing, clothing, bathing, disinfect- 
ing, exercise of body and mind, sleeping 
and waking, working and playing, and 
living and dying. He would thus seem 
to have* exhausted the possibilities of na- 
ture and health, and there are indeed few 
books’ that contain so much information 
impartéd in “such a pleasant, easy way. 
We are hedring much at the present time 
af the necessity of eating slowly and of 
the need 6f thoro mastication. Dr. Cur- 
tis has no-theories in this matter, tho he 
‘has-some very: practical observations. He 
is‘not-with those who would counsel such 


. attention’ to mastication that mealtime 


becomes a glum hour of working jaws. 
Far from advising, as some have done, 
that a man should even count the num- 
ber of times. that he has chewed each 
morsel of ‘food, Dr. Curtis would have 
-hitn neglect this matter entirely and give 


{himself up to the enjoyment of pleasant 
-- company during meals. 


His words are 
well worth remembering : 


* “There is, sound philosophy in the custom of 
civilization to make a meal of ceremony. For 
.if the céremonial aspect be observed properly— 
BE it be forbidden to make the home meal the 
occasion for. the home-grumbling—then amid 
talk.-and laughter will eating be slow, as it 
“should be, and mastication thoro. So when at 
the farhily ° dinner table appear only pleasant 
faces; when conversation is bright and merry, 


- and when from one to the other of the diners 


is a bearing as courtly as if each were ‘com- 
-pany,’-then -does-indeed- ‘good digestion wait on 
appetite, and health on both.’ 


For those who must read about their 
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health there is no better book than this, 
with its clarion call back to nature. 


3s 


The Development of European 
Nations 


CLOTHES may make the man, but a 
title-page does not make the book. The 
title-page of Dr. Rose’s latest book’ is 
full of promise. The title itself leads one 
to expect a study of the aspects of na- 
tional life dwelt upon with especial 
emphasis by the new generation of his- 





1Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE Evropgan NATIONS, 
1870-1900. Two vols. By J. Holland Rose. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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torians, which, while it does not. ignore 
foreign relations and military campaigns, 
but, on the contrary, gives full recog- 
nition to their close association with na- 
tional life and their intimate reactions 
upon it, nevertheless makes it its chief 
aspiration to describe that national life 
itself in all the multiplicity of its aspects 
and to trace their interactions. This ex- 
pectation of the guileless reader is 
strengthened by the Virgilian motto sub- 
joined to the title: “Felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas,’ which points 
to the adoption by.the author of the only 
historical method that has hitherto 


proved itself productive, namely, the in- 
vestigation primarily of the objective facts 














Silver Vase. Example of Alsatian workmanship of the seventeenth 
century. From the Taloot J. Taylor gpliection. Putnam’s. 
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of the nation’s life, instead of the sub- 
jective moods of its rulers. The book it- 
self, however, disappoints the hopes thus 
invoked. In its matter it confines itself 
to foreign relations, diplomatic intrigue 
and military actions, and in its manner it 
follows in the footsteps of Ranke, to 
whom the words and acts of diplomats 
and generals and kings, as recorded in 
the archives, constituted the sacred fount 
of all high historical inspiration. 

Having thus stated the very serious 
limitations of the work, we have, by im- 
plication, also stated those of its points 
which will strongly recommend it to a 
large class of readers. It is an eminently 
readable book. The Franco - German 
War, the Eastern Question, the Russian 
conquest of Central Asia and the Eng- 
lish conquest of the Sudan, what Bis- 
marck did, what -Skobelev planned, and 
how Gordon died are subjects which only 
a bungler could deprive of their peren- 
nial interest. And Dr. Rose is a crafts- 
man of experience, who, on the whole, 
does his work well. On occasion he is 
even capable of rising to the terse, ex- 
pressive phrase that adheres tenaciously 
to the memory, as when he sums up the 
result of the conquest of the warlike hill 
tribes to the north of India in the words: 
“Britain has transformed a troublesome 
border fringe into a protective girdle,” 
or when, in his revolt from the now fash- 
ionable calculating egotism, he joins in 
bold denunciation the names of Herbert 
Spencer, the sociologist who was devoid 
of all historical sense; Nietzsche, the 
philosopher of tame, philistine literati 
hungering for an original pose, and 
Omar Khayyam, the poet of disillusioned 
commis voyageurs. 

& 


Artists’ Lives 


Ir the general public does not soon ac- 
quire some knowledge of painting, or of 
its eminent practicers at least, it will be 
the general public’s own fault; for the 
publishers and writers are steadily in- 
creasing the already numerous “series” 
and “‘libraries’’ devoted to the subject, 
and many of these new books about 
painters are not only wisely informing 
and judiciously critical, but surprisingly 
readable as well. 

In writing for “The British Artists’ 


Series” a new life of Turner,’ Mr, W. L. 
Wyllie, A. R. A., tells us his only hope 
was that, being a painter himself, he 
might look at Turner’s life and work 
from a point of view different from that 
of a literary man. ‘ “An artist should be 
better able to distinguish and note the 
influences and beauties, the difficulties 
and limitations, of another artist’s work 
than a critic or a teller of tales’—and it 
is a painter’s portrait of a painter that he 
gives us. Mr. Wyllie’s style is somewhat 
crude, and there may be even an occa- 
sional lapse in grammar, but he succeeds 
in sketching graphically the course of 
Turner’s artistic development, and de- 
scribes his masterpieces “as they appear 
to a fellow-painter traveling, however re- 
motely, along the same road.”’ Our art- 
ist-author no more agrees with Ruskin’s 
moaning that Turner’s life was wholly 
unhappy and his end miserable than he 
does with that rhetorical critic’s appraise- 
ments of Turner’s works—in which, in- 
deed, there is sometimes blame for the art- 
ist’s good qualities and often praise for his 
inferior ones. “The task was not an easy 
one,” says Mr. Wyllie, “but night after 
night, as I went slowly thru the trials and 
triumphs of Turner, the uncouth old wiz- 
ard, with his rough manners and tender 
heart, somehow became more and more 
real to me, until at last he seemed a friend 
that I had known all my life.” His labor 
of love in thus presenting the life and 
achievements of this “wonder-worker,” 
who “suggested the beauty of nature and 
its infinity without trying to make. an 
actual copy,” has not been in vain. The 
book is illustrated with four color platcs 
and many half-tone reproductions of pho- 
tographs from Turner’s pictures. 

Mr. Maclean’s book on Henry Moore,’ 
in the set called “The Makers of British 
Art,” doubtless will long remain the 
standard biography of England’s fore- 
most marine painter. It is a thoroly 
workmanlike “life,” narrating the details 
of Moore’s rather uneventful career, de- 
scribing and characterizing all his works 
of importance, and certainly, in its esti- 
mate of those works, doing full justice to 


y, M. w. Turner. By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. a 


don: George Bell & Sons. Imported by Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

2 Henry Moore, R.A. By Frank Maclean. Lon- 
don: Walter Scott Publishing Co. Imported by Scrib- 
ners. $1.25. ; 











the painter—comparatively few of whose 
pictures have been seen on this’ side of 
the Atlantic. Numerous: half-tone blocks 
help to give somé faint idea of the man’s 
power and versatility in depicting * his 
chosen theme, the “howler and scooper 
up of storms, capricious and dainty sea.” 
A final chapter touches briefly but illu- 
minatingly on the work of the few note- 
worthy painters of the sea with whom 
Henry Moore was contemporary+John 
Brett, Whistler, Claude Monet, Mesdag 
—and several lesser British marine art- 
ists. 

A beautiful and satisfactory little book 
has been made by the publishers of Sir 
Walter Armstrong’s monograph on 
Gainsborough.’ The really good half- 
tone plates, the soft, light-weight paper, 
clear type and neat binding are all in 
keeping with the work of the Director of 
Ireland’s National Gallery, who is one of 
the foremost of living authorities on the 
English art of Gainsborough’s time, is 
scholarly without being pedantic, and is 
abundantly able to make both biography 
and art criticism interesting. 

English painters always have had a 

particular fondness for water-color, one 
of the most delightful of the mediums of 
art, and often have handled it so success- 
fully as to secure results of lasting charm. 
In his essay written for “The Popular 
Library of Art” Mr..A. J. Finberg* points 
out that the work of the English school 
of painters in water-color deserves to be 
studied as a valuable expression of na- 
-tiohal character; and he makes such a 
study with rare discretion, treating brief- 
ly, concisely, of the water-color pictures 
of Gainsborough, Cozens, Girtin, Turner, 
Rowlandson, Blake, Cotman, Cox, De 
Wint and the rest, and enlivening his 
critical exposition with a modicum of 
biographical fact sufficient to enhance the 
reader's interest and round out what is 
really a model short treatise. 

Two more volumes come to us in the 
same “Library” of handy and attractive 
little books: Mrs. Ady’s Raphael’ and 





®*THomas GatnssoroucH. By Sir Walter Arm- 
strong. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

*Tue Enciise Water Coror Painters. By A. J: 
Finberg.. London: Duckworth & Co. ‘Imported by 
Dutton. 75 cents. 

SRapHaet. By Julia Cartwright 


(Mrs. Ady). 


®*Hans Hoisetn tHe Youncer. A Critical Mono- 
graph. B 
worth & Co. 


Ford Madox Hwueffer. London: Duck- 
Imported by Dutton. 75 cents each, 
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Mr. Hueffer’s Holbein’, each authorita- 
tively informing, sufficiently critical and 
admirably well written. Each is profuse- 
ly illustrated with fairly good half-tone 
plates, and each’is a creditable contribu- 
tion to the minor literature of art. 

In many respects the most admirable 
of all these series of art books is “The 

Library of Art,” several of the volumes 

of which THe INDEPENDENT Has found 

occasion heretofore to commend. The 
latest volume to be added to this set, The 

Scottish School of Painting’, is hardly up 

to the standard hitherto maintained, 

either in interest or importance. There 
have been painters in Scotland for three 
hundred years, but Henry Raeburn is the 
only one among them all who deserves 
the title of master. Wilkie, Graham-Gil- 
bert, Nasmyth, John Phillip, John Wil- 
son, Dyce and a few others have attained 
to a certain eminence at home, and their 
names are known abroad, but they do not 
constitute a “school” of painting in the 
proper acceptation of that term. Mr. 

McKay fills a fat volume of 380 pages 

with assertion and insistence that there is 

a “Scottish school,” adducing the work 

of no less than one hundred and forty in- 

dividual painters to prove his contention 

—and becomes a bit tiresome before he 

has done with it. A smaller book deal- 

ing with the few leading painters of Scot- 
tish birth and leaving out the nobodies 
would have been more acceptable. 

& 

The Connecticut River and the Valley of 
the Connecticut: By Edwin M. Bacon. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Good print and liberal illustrations add 
much to the value of any readable book. 

This volume has ninety-six illustrations. 

If not remarkable in artistic merit, they 

yet illustrate the text, and have much the 

same attraction that views taken with a 

camera on a summer vacation always 

have. This is not simply a guide book 
of the Connecticut River, but much more 
than that. The history of the country 
from the time of the early Dutch settlers 
is faithfully given. The story of the old 

Indian wars is not wholly pleasant read- 

ing. The burning of the Indian fort at 

the head of the Mystic River by Captain 
™Tue Scortisn Scnoot or Paintinc. By William 

D, McKay, R.S.A., Librarian to the Royal Scottish 


Academy. London: Duckworth & Co. Imported by 
Scribners. $2.00, 
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Mason, when no quarter was given; and 
beth women and children perished in the 
flames, probably was not worse than 
other barbarous things done in this coun- 
try, in Africa and Russia; in the name of 
Christianity. Yet it was not a reasonable 
way of converting savages. The. history 
is interesting, well and simply told. King 
Philip’s War, the rising of the Narragan- 
setts, the sack of Deerfield, are all care- 
fully narrated. The old story that the 
regicide Goffe appeared at Hadley 
Church on a fast day and led the people 
when they were attacked by Indians, 
routing the enemy, is wholly discredited. 
Not only the history of the early. settle- 
ment of the valley and the Indian wars are 
narrated, but a careful historic account 
is given of the founding of colleges. The 
writer claims that there are more col- 
leges, academies and schools. for higher 
education on the Connecticut than on any 
other river in the world. Yale is claimed 
for the river, as it was founded at Say- 
brook in 1701, and after the college 
moved to New Haven half of the stu- 
dents continued to study in the river 


towns — Saybrook, Weathersfield and 
Hartford—going to New Haven only to 


receive degrees. The history of the 
founding of Dartmouth is fully given. 
Slight mention is made of Trinity Col- 
lege, Smith College, South Hadley, 
Northfield, etc. The latter part of the 
book has more the character of a guide 
book—useful, perhaps, but without the 
charm that one finds in the story of John 
Fitch and Capt. Samuel Morey, in the 


chapter on “Steamboats and Steamboat- 


ing.” There is a good map of the Con- 
necticut Valley. s 


The Talbot J. Taylor Collection. Furniture, 
Wood Carving and Other Branches of 
the Decorative Arts, with One Hundred 
and Eighty-seven Illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 

This volume, sumptuous in illustration 

and general appearance, is designed 
“to give to the reader some idea of the 
treasures of art and craft which Talbot House 
contains, and to point out the good taste dis- 
played in arranging them and the beautiful 
and harmonious setting which the house itself, 
with its rooms, halls, galleries and conserva- 
tory, affords the collection.” 

This country house of Mr. Talbot J. Tay- 

lor, at Cedarhurst, Long Island, ‘has 


grown. gradually to .its present r- 
tions. It isa low, rambling many-gabled 
structure, with red chimney stacks. of a 
stvle still to be seen in Nofmandy, tho 
known here as Elizabethan, surrounded 
by gardens shrouded by vines and banked 
with roses. More than twenty of the nu- 
merous pictures that adorn the book rep- 
resent the house, its various rooms as fur- 
nished, the grounds and gardens. The 
objects: here described represent much la- 
bor and study on the part of the collector. 
That most interesting portion of the col- 
lection’s history is but lightly touched 
upon. Itis only when treating of the re- 
markably fine and great number of wood 
carvings that the reader is told that Mr. 
Taylor was so fortunate—and “fore- 
thoughtful,” one might add—as to secure 
very many choice specimens, as fine ex- 
amples as can be found in this country, 
before ‘the law was past in France forbid- 
ding the sale of religious objets d'art 
from churches and monasteries. As 
carvings of this sort are rarely well set 
off by the dark oak paneling of the rooms, 
the collector has specially favored them. 
There are fine examples of sixteenth cen- 
tury carving—stalls from desecrated mon- 
asteries, brackets, figures of Popes, bish- 
ops, saints, wood panels, groups’ of fig- 
ures, a lectern, a tabernacle, busts, figures 
of Christ and of the Virgin of different 
periods, Gothic, and of the later periods. 
Turning the leaves the eye is held by pic- 
tures of choice Flemish chairs with cane 
seats and backs. Here is a cabinet and a 
divan, each of which served its day as a 
beautiful cai ved bed in Brittany. A cata- 
log of the furniture and other bibelots of 
the collection would include clocks, tables 
of the best French periods, chairs covered 
with Cordova leather, chests and coffers, 
sanctuary lamps, church vessels, silver 
vases, beakers, armoires. In the library, 
in addition to its two thousand modern 
books, may be seen collections of old 
bindings, early examples of printing, 
manuscripts on vellum and rare books of 
historical value. This work will be of in- 
terest to collectors, and the illustrations 
are so large and the designs on the chair 
covers and tapestries so distinct that the 
reader hardly needs to visit Cedarhurst 
to have a good idea of its beauties and 
treasures. 
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Puck of Pook’s Hill. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
There are still fairy-rings on the green- 
sward of Old England, and_ not all of 
fairy-lore has departed from our litera- 
ture while two men of imagination live 
and write as tho they had been touched 
with the wand of Queen Titania herself, 
making them free of her elfin country, 
and blood brothers to one Will Shake- 
speare, who, we have always known, 
must have surprised her at her revels 
on some midsummer night’s eve in the 
Stratford wood. Barrie and Kipling, 
unlike in many things, are one in the gift 


W. B. Maxwell, Author of “The Guarded 
Flame.” 


of the child-imagination, which is as re- 
mote from the man-imagination as fairy- 
land is from Sixth avenue. We are al- 
ways persuaded to “believe in fairies” 
when they bid us listen and look. And 
sO we are sure it is quite true that Puck 
came to Dan and Una and told them of 
the “Old Things” and showed them how 
to recall the Long Ago of their ancestors 
and ours, giving the History of England 
the most attractive guise that ever 
boys and girls could dream of, and, inci- 
dentally, preaching a few sermons to the 
Powers of the Present Day. Puck’s 
song on the first page strikes the keynote 
of the book: 
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“See you the dimpled track that runs 
All hollow thru the wheat? 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet. 


“See you our little mill that clacks 
So busy by the brook? 

She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book.” 


Kipling’s Janus-faced purpose shows 
itself most plainly in the best told of 
these stories of England’s past, that of 
the “Centurion of the Thirtieth,” and 
how he kept the wall with a handful of 
ill-disciplined recruits in the north 
against the Painted Picts when Maximus 
set out with the best of the troops to 
make himself Emperor of Rome. This 
colonial-born Roman had never seen the 
Eternal City, he was a worshipper of 
Mithras and half a barbarian, but looked 
with loyalty and reverence on Rome and 
held the border valiantly, altho he dimly 
felt that the great Empire was rotten at 
the core. The book concludes with a 
“Children’s Song” that will probably find 
its way into the patriotic songs of our 
schools as quickly as the “Recessional”’ 
was received into our hymnbooks: 

“Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 

Our love and toil in the years to be, 


When we are grown and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


“Father in Heaven who lovest all, 
Oh help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age, 
An undefiled heritage. 


“Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 


* “That, in our time, Thy grace may give 


The Truth whereby the Nations live.” 
& 


The Sin of George Warrener. By Marie 
Van Vorst. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

This story is well conceived and ably 
written, but it is not elevating. The 
scenes are laid in the dark of the human 
heart and in the wrong places generally. 
Evidently the author belongs to that 
class of writers who teach ethics by illus- 
trating the evil effects of vice, and it is 
a doubtful as well as a partial method. 
In this novel the sin of George Warrener 
consisted in gambling with and losing 
another man’s money in the effort to pro- 
vide for his extravagant, silly wife. He 
is discovered, treads the brink of self- 
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destruction, is baptized privately in his 
own. dishonor, but he gets another 
chance. This kind of sinner often does 
in a novel, but rarely in real life. And 
that is why this class of filching, fleeing 
Wall Street fiction is not more effective 
as a warning to the tempted reader. The 
sequel does not tally well enough with 
the stocks and bonds of reality. It is im- 
possible to say whether Warrener’s wife 
is one of the most veracious characters 
drawn in this year’s fiction, or the most 
shrewdly fallacious. Such questions as 
these must be answered upon this point. 
Is it true that a young village matron, 
who had nothing but virtues exemplified 
by her stupid past, can take a walk upon 
a winter afternoon and be so suddenly 
sensitized to new impressions that she 
returns home in love with a strange man 
to whom she has barely spoken, and ani- 
mated by the most abandon impulses? 
Is it possible for such a woman to act 
out consistently from that hour the dis- 
position of a pretty little buffet drab, 
done up like a lettuce salad of appetizing 
femininity, and without a qualm of con- 
science? There is no active, spiteful 


harm in her; she merely dramatizes her 
inane wickedness with that simplicity 
and fastidiousness which makes such 
women at onte so attractive and so con- 


temptible. She is incapable of love, but 
so impressionable to it that her pretty, 
putty face flames with the passing pas- 
sion of the passing man. And it is this 
selfish creature’s helplessness which 
finally frightens her back into her hus- 
band’s care. The author has made the 
character so real, so accurate in’ manner 
and mind that the reader closes the book 
with the conviction and the regret that 
she is a “type.” 


Fl 


The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

What would have happened if Herbert 
Spencer had married George Eliot is a 
question that has been frequently dis- 
cussed during the past year. No one 
would have ventured to think of such a 
thing if Spencer had not in his character- 
istically grave and naive manner suggest- 
ed that this might have occurred if she 
had been a little prettier. It seems likely 
that the germ idea of this novel arose from 
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this discussion, for certainly Mr, Bur- 
goyne, the valetudinarian philosopher, 
has no nearer prototype than Spencer. 
But Mrs. Burgoyne was undeniably 
pretty, too pretty, for, being mismated 
with respect to years as well as tempera- 
ment with the great man, she gives way 
to a fatal passion that brings disaster 
upon the whole quiet household. The 
importance of the book lies not in its 
plot, but in the marvelously vivid and 
realistic picture of the genius, whose 
flickering flame has to be carefully 
guarded, yet burns so brightly that all 
the world is lighted by it. The psychol- 
ogy of the scientist has never before been 
worked out in fiction with such accuracy. 
The biographies of Huxley, Darwin and 
Spencer have evidently supplied much of 
material, but it is not the work of a. copy- 
ist or imitator, but of a creator of charac- 
ter. He has provided Burgoyne with a 
whole library full of published works, and 
he shows us the reasons for their order 
and nature. He has patiently acquired 
and arranged the details of the back- 
ground until the whole figure of the great 
man stands out before us in three dimen- 
sions. In these days of slipshod work- 
manship and rapid writing it is a pleasure 
to find a work like this, where the author 
shows that he is master of his craft and 
willing to take pains to make his picture 
perfect, It is truly a grand old man that 
he has drawn, one that anybody would 
be the better for knowing intimately ; 
lovable in his daily life, marvelous in the _ 
comprehensiveness and alertness of his 
intellect, admirable in his lifelong devo- 
tion to truth, sublime in his forgiveness 
and forgetfulness of injuries done him 
personally. Certainly the great scientist 
is the nearest approach to the true super- 
man that the twentieth century can yet 
show. Mr. Maxwell has produced the 
most powerfully written book of the year. 
It is not likely to be the most popular one, 
for it is too true to life. Sin, disease and 
death are not softened by rosy clouds of © 
misty writing. Everything is not brought 
out all right by an ingenious trick. The 
curtain does not fall at the climax; the 
characters have to live on and live down 
their tragedy, just as they do in real life. 
The author is the son of Mrs. John Max- 
well, better known to novel readers as 
Mrs. M. E, Braddon. 
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Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature. ‘By George Brandes. Vol. IV., 
Naturalism in England. Vol. VII., Young 
Germany. Translated by Mary Morison. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00 
each. 

The fourth volume of Brandes’s Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture has always appeared to us the least 
successful of the series. The name is 
not a very apt one to denote that revival 
of the naturally romantic spirit of Eng- 
lish literature which took place at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
which was a very different matter in- 
deed from the later movement with 
which the name has come to be asso- 
ciated. The effect of such a confusion 
of associations is embarrassing enough 
at best, but it is increased by Dr. 
Brandes’s habit of applying to the epoch 
certain very general labels, such as 
pantheism, humanism, liberty, freedom— 
without making the distinctions required 
by the particular conditions. Nor, on 


the other hand, is his grasp of the period 
altogether satisfactory. His conception 
of a literary movement as a kind of me- 
chanical reaction in a sense directly op- 


posed to some preceding social or politi- 
cal condition, while sufficiently plausible, 
perhaps, in the case of Continental letters, 
is an hypothesis quite inadequate to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of the Eng- 
lish movement, even with the assistance 
of certain characteristics specified as dis- 
tinctly English; while his social radi- 
calism blinds him to what were some of 
the most profound and significant fea- 
-tures of the period. Indeed, it would 
hardly be too much to say that in his 
eagerness to find in the age the seeds 
of future revolutionism: he has in some 
respects misconceived its character and 
tendency, particularly in its earlier 
stages. In short, his whole political view 
of literature, as an instrument of social 
and moral revolution, singularly misrep- 
resents the nature of English poetry, 
‘ which has always had fewer arriére 
pensées and a much less_ consistent 
philosophy than a foreigner is inclined to 
believe. From this misconception Scott 
suffers most, perhaps, altho the effect of 
all these prepossessions, taken one with 
another, is to distort the whole relative 
estimate of authorship. Naturally, Byron 
“eclipses” Wordsworth altogether ; Cole- 
ridge is dismissed with disproportionate 
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brévity; Campbell “plainly shows his 
spiritual superiority to the poets of the 
Lake School”; Shelley is apotheosized, 
until he is scarce recognizable, in what 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the most un- 
happy criticism in the book. In fact, the 
volume has already begun to show its 
age. It was written in 1875, over thirty 
years ago. And while this style of socia! 
and humanitarian criticism which it rep- 
resents is by no means antiquated now- 
adays, yet the hard and airless rational- 
ism, the bitter and intolerant spirit of 
moral revolt amid which it was conceived, 
has greatly abated and softened. With 
the exception of Heine’s, the period, 
covered by the volume on “Young Ger- 
many,” contains almost no names of any 
particular interest or importance. Borne, 
Gutzkow, Laube, Mundt and the like 
mean nothing or next to nothing nowa- 
days. But in spite of its insignificance 
from the point of view of literature 
proper, the period is admirably suited to 
Dr. Brandes’s politico-social conception 
of criticism, and is of the very sort with 
which his mind is singularly well adapted 
to engage. It happens, therefore, that, 
without always bringing out its pro- 
founder relations or lack of relations with 
culture, he has produced a very interest- 
ing and suggestive survey of the times. 
Not that Dr: Brandes is destitute of lit- 
erary sense, by any means; his compar- 
ison of Heine and Goethe would disprove 
any such assertion. But he is much less 
interested in the general contribution of 
literature to the permanent treasures of 
the human spirit than in its temporary 
effects -and affiliations in its own day. 
In one sense he may be called the critical 
successor to that Liberation War of hu- 
manity in which Heine boasted himself 
a soldier. He is still preoccupied with 
the campaign and its successive maneu- 
vers, and as such his subject fits him like 
a glove. Not only are the writings with 
which he has to deal largely political and 
social in tendency; but there is a good 
deal of human interest about these writ- 
ers who were no great geniuses, just for | 
that reason, no doubt. In other words, 
it is as an historical sketch, a picture of 
the intellectual life of the epoch in a 
group of very unusual “characters,” not 
the least unusual of whom are the 
women, that the volume is chiefly inter- 
esting. 
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The Unrealized Logic of Religion: the 
Fernle: eae B we Fi _ 
New York: Eaton & Mains. © $1.25. 

The subtitle is: “A Study in Credibili- 

ties”; and in the introduction the author 
says: “Incidentally, it may be added, the 
chapters are a study of what may be 
called opposing credibilities. Faith has 
its difficulties» but the incredibilities of 
unbelief, when tested at any point, are 
so vast that their mere scale constitutes 
a new argument for Christian belief.” 
While the book is scholarly enough to 
claim the attention of experts, yet it is 
written in a style which brings it within 
the comprehension of the average reader 
of thoughtful books. It is a very strong 
book. The author has read widely, 
thought deeply and knows his ground 
thoroly. While he does not claim a 
demonstration, yet he does make it very 
clear that the infidel has harder intel- 
lectual difficulties to face than the be- 
liever has, and that, all things taken into 
account, the reason finds it easier to be- 
lieve Christianity to be true than to be- 
lieve it false. 


& 


Church Federation. Proceedings of the 
Inter-Church Conference on Federation. 
Edited by Elias B. Sanford. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

It was in itself a remarkable achievement 
in the way of the demonstration of essen- 
tial Christian unity to get together at the 
conference last November the official 
delegates of thirty Protestant denomina- 
tions, representing 18,000,000 communi- 
cants and three times as many adherents, 
and to get them to agree upon a practical 
plan for future co-operation. It now 
rests with several denominations to see 
that the movement so well launched shall 
not fail. On the approval of two-thirds of 
the denominations represented, the plan 
of federation goes into effect. It in no 
wise restricts the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual sects; and it attempts no unifica- 
tion of creed. The success of the move- 
ment depends upon the diffusion of the 
federation idea among the people of all 
denominations. In addition to the per- 
sonal influence of the thousands who 
filled Carnegie Hall during the confer- 
ence, the extensive circulation of the 
present volume is the most powerful 
factor. With that aim in view, its price 


has been placed below the cost of pro- 

duction. It is a large volume of nearly 

700 pages and illustrated by 27 well- 

printed portraits of the leaders of the 

movement in the different denominations. 

There are over eighty addresses of vary- 

ing length on such subjects as religious 

education, labor arid capital, home and 
foreign missions, the practical working 
of federation, evangelization and all 
forms of Christian work. Of the names 
of lay and clerical speakers only a few 
can be mentioned: John H. Vincent, 

David H. Greer, Charles Cuthbert Hall, 

Henry Wade Rogers, David J. Brewer, 

Peter S. Grosscup, Newell Dwight Hillis, 

Woodrow Wilson, Josiah Strong, Robert 

F. Coyle, H. L. Willett, William H. P. 

Faunce, Walter Laidlaw, John P. Peters, 

Charles H. Fowler, Henry Van -Dyke, 

W. J. Tucker, William Hayes Ward, 

E. B. Sanford, James M. Buckley, 

George Hodges, Henry C. King, John 

Wanamaker and John Bancroft Devins. 

The book should be in the hands of every 

pastor. 

& 

God’s Image in Man and Its Defacement 
in the Light of Modern Denials. B 
James Orr, D.D. New York: A. ref 
Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 

Professor Orr is a doughty champion 
of orthodoxy, always alert in the defense 
of the faith and eager for attack upon 
any heresy, ancient or modern, Biblical 
or doctrinal. In his Stone lectures at 
Princeton, published under the above 
somewhat cumbersome title, he insisted 
that our whole modern view of the world 
is wrong and out of harmony with the 
Christian view, and that consequently if 
we are to retain our Christianity we 
must throw overboard a large part of the 
conceptions which we have taken over 
from science and the prevailing philoso- 
phies. He asserts that the current evo- — 
lutionary philosophy “dislocates the en- 
tire Christian system; alters, where it 
does not overthrow every doctrine in it.” 
He will not allow the plea that the doc- 
trine of evolution comes into conflict 
only with certain forms of Christianity 
which have been held in the past, while 
real and essential Christianity remains 
true under all philosophies. “It is not 
the Christianity of the Church only that 
falls, but the Christianity of the New 
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Testament,” he asserts. Such opinions 
were common enough thirty or forty 
years ago, but their utterance today by- 
a man.of the prominence of Professor 
Orr is remarkable. The best answer to 
them is an appeal to the world of fact; 
that the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment was never a more powerful and 
penetrative force than it is today in both 
the thoughts and deeds of men and 
women who, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, are all imbued with the scientific and 
philosophical notions which Professor 
Orr says make Christianity impossible. 
The times of evolution are also the times 
of foreign missions and of the Federa- 
tion of the Churches, and it behooves 
apologists to account for the facts rather 
than argue that such facts cannot possi- 
bly be. It is unquestionably true that 
the conception of the origin of man and 
the beginning of sin of the early ‘chap- 
ters of Genesis, and some of the ideas 
concerning God and salvation: to be 
found in the Bible, cannot be held by 
those who share the modern view of the 
world. But it is late in the day to main- 
tain that one must accept the cosmogony 
of Genesis to accept Christianity, and 
believe that 
“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all” 

in order to believe in Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Orr is somewhat scornful of those for 
whom the story of Eden is “baseless 
legend—the idlest of dreams.” But does 
he think it history? Would he say one 
must subscribe to it as literal fact in or- 
der to be saved thru Christ? There are 
very many who count it fortunate that 
they are not bound to the crude views of 
nature and man which were associated 
with the beginnings of a faith which, as 
spiritual religion, they accept with all 
their heart. On the other hand, Dr. 
Orr’s tactics in loading Christian faith 
with the philosophical notions of early 
Hebrews and of Palestinian Jews at the 
beginning of our era would seem most 
unwise. pe 


What Is Religion? and Other Student 
Questions. By Henry S. Pritchett. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1. 

The President of the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology is a layman, an 

astronomer by training and long prac- 
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tice, a member of several im t astro- 
nomical itions, and a former Direc- 
tor of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. He is also a preacher of 
no mean ability, as these addresses to 
students witness. He speaks as a scien- 
tist, without dogmatic prejudices, and in 
a free, outspoken and brotherly manner. 
Especially noteworthy is*his emphatic 
declaration that a man cannot live by sci- 
ence alone; that religion is a necessary 
consideration for every man, and that a 
scientific education which does not 
strengthen moral purpose and induce ap- 
preciation of spiritual things is super- . 
ficial and incomplete. President Pritch- 
ett believes that the scientific spirit is 
not hostile to religion, but that, on the 
contrary, it tends to develop faith, and 
that the spirit of scientific truth-seeking 
is one of the great needs of modern 
piety. These five addresses are not only 
valuable in themselves for their terse, 
clear statement of truth, but are also 
peculiarly interesting as examples of re- 
ligious teaching to technical students by 
a man of science. The latter observation 
applies especially to the chapters on “The 
Significance of Prayer” and “Ought a 
Religious Man to Join a Church?” 


as 


Side-Lights on the Home Rule Movement. 
By Sir Robert Anderson. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $ 


3.00. 

To the Irish rulers of American cities 
these side-lights on the history of their 
native country will prove both entertain- 
ing and irritating; entertaining because 
this London Fouché reveals a few—tanta- 
lizingly few—of the secrets of the Irish de- 
tective department ; and irritating because 
he discloses the incompetence and crim- 
inality of the leading Fenians. The book 
is meant to counteract the influence of 
the chapters on the Irish movement in 
Mr. John Morley’s classic “Life of Glad- 
stone.” Sir Robert Anderson, an Irish- 
man, whose whole professional life was 
spent in the Secret Service, and who 
necessarily saw the shadiest side of the 
Home Rule agitation and of erring 
humanity, is naturally Tory-minded and 
averse to entrusting the Government to 
the uneducated millions. He is very 
angry with Mr. Morley for what he 
styles the romantic drama which Mr. 
Morley has written about Ireland, and 
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he hopes to club the monster of Home 
Rule, whose threatening head has been 
lifted afresh under the sunny influence 
of the Campbell-Bannerman Govern- 
ment. His weapon is the record of the 
murderous and treasonable activities of 
certain members of the Fenian move- 
ment and of the Irish Land League. 
While acquitting Michael Davitt, the 
founder of the League, of all knowledge 
of the projected Phoenix Park murders, 
for instance, he declares that Mr. Parnell 
connived at the propaganda of force, and 
that Byrne, the Secretary of the League, 
paid for and sent to Ireland, the knives 
with which the foul deed was done. 


Js 


A Son of the People. By Baroness Orczy. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. . 

This old story of class against caste 
will have an interest for American read- 
ers because of the novelty and charm of 
the Hungarian setting. The proud peas- 
ant versus the arrogant nobleman are the 
star characters. And, of course, the 
peasant is rich and noble, while the aris- 
tocrat is poor, and more or-less ignobly 
overbearing. But he is possessed of a 
beautiful daughter, whom the proud 
peasant eventually marries, which is the 
old, eternal way of preventing decadence 
on the one hand and winning a refine- 
ment of blood on the other. The story 
is well told, and as interesting as any 
other thrice told tale. 


& 


My Impressions of America. By Charles 
Wagner. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.00. 

It would be interesting to have a com- 
posite photograph of America as seen by 
the three prominent men who have re- 
cently told us what they thought of us— 
Maxim Gorky, H. G. Wells and Charles 
Wagner. In no other way except this of 
.optical superposition could their diverse 
views be brought together. The Rev. 
Wagner wears rose-tinted spectacles and 
is genially appreciative of his hosts. In 
particular he praises the American home, 
our schools and colleges, our habits of 
industry and care for health and cleanli- 
ness, our devotion to liberty, and, above 
all, our simplicity of life. 


tra-gramophone, 
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Pebbles 


Is this really funny: “How will you have 
your eggs?” a waiter inquired of a spiritualist. 
“Medium,” he replied—Atchison Globe. 


KuwnrStane—This is a frosty town, isn’t 
it? 

Barnes-StorME—Frosty? It’s a regular ice 
burg.—Princeton Tiger. 


Tue Kedah postoffice authorities have a 
somewhat blunt way of putting things. Copies 
of a Penang paper posted to a subscriber 
were the other day returned marked, “Ad- 
dresere hanged for Murder.” — Bangkok 

imes. 


NOTES FOR MUSIC LOVERS. 


GERSUMPSKI’s new symphonic poem, “The 
Housecleaner” (Die Teufelsfrau), is destined 
to produce a profound impression. The open- 
ing passage, Allegro Assisi, is marked in the 
score “Cheerful Feelings at the Approach of 
Spring.” This gentle melody, a duet for tri- 
angles, is interrupted by a shrill cry from the 
ophicleide, abruptly introducing the main 
theme, “The Charwoman’”—a delicate, elf-like 
figure, constantly reappearing at unexpected 
intervals in a vigorous moto perpetuo, work- 
ing out in strict style, mostly brass, but full 
of deceptive endings. The muted piccolos sing 
the first phrase of the “Moth Ball Motif,” 
taken up by the entire camphor-woodwind 
family. This modulates naturally into the 
“Clothes Line Theme,” a series of stron 
chords from the strings, sustained by sever 
bars, fortissimo. Upon this is skilfully over- 
laid the “Carpet-figure,” rapidly taken up in 
imitation by the neighboring families, and en- 
during an incredible number of beats. A long 
and exhaustive set of variations follows in 
A-flat, with a succession of heroic measures. 
Discords become dominant, till a sudden reso- 
lution on the owner’s part leads to “The In- 
vocation to the Vacuum Cleaner”—an elusive 
phrase given out by the solo cascarina, com- 
modo molto, elaborated by the tenor ther- 
mopile in semi-breves and decimeters. The 
picaroon, in a characteristic episode, emitting 
cold blasts from the lower register, and re- 
enforced by the fire shovels in G and G-sharp, 
indicates the giving-out of the furnace. A 
striking chorale in the percussion family in- 
troduces the coda, “Grand March of the Buf- 
falo Bugs.” This ominous subject, first 
breathed in long-drawn staccato from the con- 
climbs by irresistible cres- 
cendos thruout the entire orchestral fabric, 
culminating in a stentorian roar from that 
quaint, little-used instrument, the Viennese 
bock-horn. The trio, founded upon a charm- 
ing Dalmatian air, portrays the delight of the 
invading hordes at the discovery of a quan- 
tity of insect powder. Thru the orgy that en- 
sues the earlier themes attempt in vain to ob- 
tain a point of vantage. All the resources of 
modern works are called upon, but each in 
turn is overpowered, leaving the march to 
complete its invincible course in triumphant 
octaves and -tetrachords. The manuscript is 
inscribed “To My Janitor.”—Life. 
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One More Chance for Cuba 


Once more the President of the United 
States has taken possession of Cuba— 
temporary possession enly. 

The United States freed Cuba from the 
rule of Spain. We might have held pos- 
session of the most fruitful, the most 
desirable island in American waters—the 
Pearl of the Antilles. What other nation 
would not have kept what it had acquired 
by the sword? But we promised to give 
Cuba her independent freedom, and we 
restored the island to the people just as 
soon as it could peacefully be done, 
warning the Cubans that they must keep 
the peace and give up the habit of revo- 
lution, or we would come again to com- 
pel tranquillity. For five years they were 
quiet and prosperous; and then internal 
war broke out, and we have been com- 
pelled to intervene. 

The position of the United States has 
been absolutely, ideally perfect. Not the 
most belligerent advocate of peace, not 
the most turbulent anti-Imperialist, can 
find a word of criticism. The President 
waited until the insurgent army had de- 
stroyed railroad communication, had met 
the Government force in battle, and had 
threatened or attacked American inter- 
ests, and even approached the city of Ha- 
vana. Then President Roosevelt addressed 
a most solemn warning to the Cuban peo- 
ple, to those in both parties. He told 
them, in terms that allowed no equivoca- 
tion and no doubt of his sincerity, that 
he desired the maintenance of Cuban 
independence, but that they must come 
together or he would be compelled to in- 
tervene. They were warned of the dan- 
ger; that disorder too long continued 
would mean permanent occupation, an 
eventuality we desired to avoid. And 
they were told that two of the President’s 
Cabinet would go down to use their good 
offices for peace. 

So Secretary Taft and the Assistant 
Secretary of State went down, and heard 
both sides, and begged them in some 
honorable way to come together. But 
they would not. President Palma would 
resign before he would yield at all to the 
insurgents. He resigned, with all his 
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Cabinet. Then Secretary Taft asked the 
Cuban Congress to elect his successor. 
The idiotically foolish Congress refused. 
They had not patriotism enough to over- 
balance their partisan spirit. There was 
no Government left, and Secretary Taft 
was obliged to take the government him- 
self. 


Then followed an act to be blazoned in 
red letters of historic praise. The Cu- 
bans believed their independence was lost. 
By their fault it might well have been 
lost, but by the magnanimity of their 
protector it was restored to them again. 
Secretary Taft had not taken the island 
to keep it as a possession of the United 
States. He issued a proclamation de- 
claring that he would respect and main- 
tain the Cuban flag. He would simply 
keep the peace until he could order a new 
election, when he would once more, as 
five years ago, transfer the rule to the 
chosen representatives of the people. 
Once more should Cuba have the chance 
to show whether she were fit, or fitting 
herself, to be an independent nation. 

We say that such action is unusual ; it 
is unprecedented. By right and by might 
we could have kept the island which the 
folly of its people had put into our hands. 
We have made a new record for the 
nations of international altruism. Europe 
expected it no more than did Cuba. Self- 
ishness has been the rule of diplomacy, 
floriated with falsehood. This is good, 
honest, plain, Christian, shirt-sleeve di- 
plomacy, which the humblest can under- 
stand. It gives more glory to the coun- 
try than the victory over Spain or the 
acquisition of the Philippines. 

It strengthens the position of the 
United States in the family of nations, 
because it gives us moral character. 
Secretary Root has just met the delegates 
of all the American republics at Rio, and 
the chief object of his labor was to prove 
to these republics that their elder sister 
had no selfish designs upon them, Scarce 
had the Conference broken up, not yet 
had the Secretary of State reached our 
shores, when this disturbance broke out 
in Cuba, and we had this signal oppor- 
tunity to give proof of the sincerity of 
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Mr. Root’s assurances. Cuba, forfeited 
by the folly of its citizens, lost and tost 
into our hands, is returned by us as a 
free gift to*those who had so inconsid- 


erately given it away. Let Brazil and ~ 


Argentina and Chile—yes, and Venezuela 
and Colombia—understand what is the 
generous spirit of our Government. 
And yet let Cuba take warning. What 
we have found it necessary to do in the 
Philippines we may have to do in Cuba. 
It depends wholly on the temper of the 
Cubans. We cannot be expected to in- 
tervene for peace time after time. This 
grace we have given, but it may not be 
given again. We did not do it because 
we should not like to possess the fair 
island, just as we might wish that the 
whole Continent of North America were 
one nation, but not without the good will 
of its peoples, and each of them in the 
full right with us of free and united gov- 
ernment. But if Cuba cannot keep the 
peace herself, peace will be kept for her 
by United States soldiers, and kept per- 
manently. One more opportunity she 


has to practice self-restraint and enjoy 


independence ; let her not abuse it. 
a 


Politics in New York 


A GREAT majority of those who are to 
vote in the State of New York at the 
coming election will give little weight to 
questions of national policy. They will 
have in mind the crimes and the corrup- 
tion exposed by the life insurance inves- 
tigation, the relation of those crimes to 
the politics and politicians of the State, 
the failure of executive officers to pre- 
vent the offenses which investigation 
brought to light, the failure of prosecu- 
tors to punish, and the evidence as to the 
influence of great corporations and of 
corporation money upon the conduct of 
public affairs. 

The Republican party, responsible for 
the government of the State, meets at- 
tack by driving into obscurity its 
smirched bossses and by nominating Mr. 
Hughes, a clean and competent man, who 
by reason of his recent public service 
represents the popular protest against the 
sins of corporations and the shortcom- 
ings of official supervision. The Demo- 
crats, or a majority of them, with such 
aid as may be given by Independents and 
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dissatisfied Republicans, make the as- 
sault under the leadership of Mr. Hearst. 

In the past we have not questioned the 
sincerity of Mr. Hearst. Many have be- 
lieved, and have said, that he was mere- 
ly pretending to be the champion of the 
people in order that he might gain 
notoriety, increase the circulation of his 
newspapers, or promote his political for- 
tunes. In our judgment, his course fur- 
nished no proof of selfish purpose and in- 
sincerity. To be sure, it might have been 
true that he was not moved by devotion 
to the people’s interests; on the other 
hand, there was no conclusive evidence 
that his purpose was not what it ap- 
peared to be. While his methods were 
highly sensational, he did use his money 
and his influence to enforce justice. He 
supported certain policies which we be- 
lieved to be sound. He procured evi- 
dence to be used by the Government in 
prosecuting law-breakers. We thought 
there was evidence tending to show that 
he had been elected Mayor of New York, 
and had been robbed of the office. At all 
events, there should have been an honest 
recount of the ballots. This was denied 
to him. 

But now the circumstances attending 
his nomination at Buffalo clearly point to 
his insincerity. Professing to be the foe 
of bosses, he entered into an alliance with 
a boss of the worst type, a boss whom he 
had denounced in his journals, picturing 
him clad in prison stripes. Professing to 
hate corrupt politicians, he joined hands 
at Buffalo with the worst of their kind, 
whose names have been a reproach at 
Albany for many years. To such men 
he entrusted his political fortunes. To 
their brutal domination of the conven- 
tion, their intrigues, their foul bargains, 
their unjust exclusion of many delegates 
justly entitled to seats, he owes his nom- 
ination. Do Boss Murphy, Grady and 
the other Tammany worthies without 
compensation bring their forces to the 
support of a champion of pure politics 
and a foe of dishonest wealth? Is it sur- 
prising that every one is asking what 
price was paid for their services? It 
must have been something more than 
mere thanks. Bosses do not readily 
serve those who have publicly accused 
them of crimes and cartooned them in 
the garb of the penitentiary. 
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If Mr. Hearst had been content with 
the votes which he could have had with- 
out the help of Tammany’s boss, and had 
then stood for election as the nominee of 
the Independence League, his course 
would have been a straightforward one, 
consistent with an assertion of clean 
purpose. We sincerely regret that he 
consented to become the partner and 
beneficiary of the Tammany boss. We 
did not think he could do that. We are 
disappointed. Worthy causes suffer 
when prominent advocates of them thus 
go astray. 

It does not necessarily follow that Mr. 
Hearst’s vote at the polls will be small. 
Many who long to punish those in power 
will not be tastidious about the kind of 
club they use for the work. Others will 
retain their original estimate of Mr. 
Hearst’s sincere devotion to principle. 
If Governor Higgins had been renom- 
nated the Republican party could not now 
expect to deteat even the candidate of a 
Murphy agreement. But Mr. Hughes is 
a candidate of exceptional strength. 
representing a party united under the 
leadership of such clean and vigorous 
men as Mr. Herbert E. Parsons. His 
professional career has been an honor- 
able one. He is connected with no ma- 
chine, is burdened with no political debts, 
has no repellent political past. We said 
on August 9th that it should be the policy 
of the Republicans “to nominate a man 
who enjoys the confidence of the people 
as an advocate of those reforms for 
which recent investigations have sharp- 
ened the public appetite,” and that “the 
desired qualifications” could “be seen 
most clearly in the character and achieve- 
ments of Mr. Hughes.” To him the logic 
of the situation pointed. The party could 
have made no better choice. 


s 
Rainbows From Coal Tar 


It is just fifty years since this bit of 
chemical magic was first accomplished, 
when a young English chemist, mixing 
a bit of chromic acid with the dingy oil 
known as aniline, extracted from black 
coal tar, found it suddenly transformed 
into a beautiful purple. There was only 
a little of it, but it seemed to multiply 
mysteriously in his hands, for as often as 
he filled up the beaker with water to 


‘issued for the aniline dyes. 
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wash it out it would color the -water, 
until he must have thought that, like 
Lady Macbeth’s hands, “it would the 
multitudinous seas incarnadine.” - 

It was not what young Perkin wanted, 
but he knew a good thing when he saw 
it, and hastened to obtain the first patent 
of the many thousands that have been 
He was try- 
ing to make artificial quinine, but, like 
Columbus, who blundered on. America 
when he was trying to get to India, he 
had discovered something better; for, 
altho quinine has since been made, it is 
not profitable, while the manufacture of 
aniline colors has become one of the best 
paying of chemical industries. The two 
German firms which have now a prac- 
tical monopoly of the business are capi- 
talized at $250,000,000 and pay dividends 
of 20 to 30 per cent. per annum. This 
industry was lost to England because her 
manufacturers, like our own, do not ap- 
preciate the commercial value of scien- 
tific research. There are several German 
manufacturing houses that have more 
university-trained men engaged solely in 
scientific research than any university 
laboratory in the United States. Eng- 
land’s revenues from India have recently 
had a hard blow from these Germans, 
who, after forty years of patient chemical 
investigation, have discovered how to 
make indigo, another aniline dye, out of 
this same coal tar, and so put out of com- 
mission the thousands of acres devoted 
to the culture of the indigo plant. As 
early as 1868 a similar transference from 
field to factory had been effected by the 
discovery that the coloring matter of 
madder could be made from coal tar. 
These synthetic colors must not be looked 
upon as imitations; they are identical 
with nature’s product, but purer and 
cheaper. 

In their cheapness lies the offense of 
the aniline dyes in the minds of some 
people. Our modern aristocrats would 
delight to be entitled “porphyrogeniti,” 
and wear exclusive gowns of Tyrian dye, 
but when any shop girl can be also 
clothed in purple it spoils its beauty to 
their eyes. Applied science accomplishes 
a real democracy, such as legislation has 
ever failed to establish. 

The value of the aniline colors lies in 
their infinite variety. Some are fast, 
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some will fade, some will stand wear and 
weather as long as the fabric, some will 
wash out or spot. “Dyes can be made that 
will attach themselves to wool, to silk or 
to cotton, and give it any shade of any 
color. The period of discovery by acci- 
dent has long gone by. The chemist 
nowadays decides first just what kind of 
a dye he wants, and then goes to work 
systematically to make it. He begins. by 
drawing a diagram of the molecule, 
double-linking nitrogen or carbon and 
oxygen atoms to give the required inten- 
sity, putting in acid or basic radicals to 
fasten it to the fiber, shifting the color 
back and forth along the spectrum at will 
by introducing methyl groups, until he 
gets it just to his liking. 

Of late the anilines have come into ill 
repute on account of their use in coloring 
foods. Where this is done with fraudu- 
lent intent, such as the concealment of 
inferior materials, it is, of course, wrong, 
and should be prohibited. The Food 
Commissioners are right, too, in insisting 
that the label on the can or package shali 
tell when the contents are artificially col- 
ored. But it is to be hoped that they will 
not go so far as to prohibit the use of 
aniline colors in food, for they have done 
much to make our food attractive and 
appetizing. To rule them out, as it is 
said will be done, on the ground that 
only animal and vegetable coloring: mat- 
ter may be used, would be absurd, for 
some of them, as we have seen, are iden- 
tical with the colors found in plants, and 
the rest of them might be found there 
were nature as ingenious as modern 
chemists. Such a ruling would prevent 
the use of a pure and harmless aniline 
dye to color our candy red, while permit- 
ting the use of dirty bugs ground into a 
powder, such as cochineal. 

One of our Congressmen last winter 
waved a red flag dyed with artificial col- 
oring matter extracted from catsup, and 
by this means roused his colleagues to 
the passage of the Pure Food Law. It 
was, perhaps, justifiable—many equally 
good causes have been carried with worse 
arguments—but it.might have occurred 
to some of our astute lawmakers that a 
substance which could go so far could 
not. be very strong. In fact, strychnine 
could be added to our jellies and soft 
drinks to the same amount as the aniline 
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dyes without poisoning anybody, and so 
far. from being as poisonous as strych- 
nine, most of the aniline dyes are not 
known to be injurious at all. 

But we must not hold Sir William 
Perkin responsible for the abuses of his 
wonderful discovery, for the garish col- 
ors of Easter hats and the hectic flush of 
our foods. For we all of us have reason 
to join with the chemists of America in 
welcoming our distinguished guest on 
the occasion of his scientific jubilee. He 
has increased the economy of civilization 
and added to the wealth of the world by 
showing how a waste by-product could 
be utilized for making new dyes and 
valuable medicines, a better use for tar 
than as fuel for political bonfires and as 
clothing for the nakedness of social out- 
casts. 


ws 
A Consecration Service 


It was not a baptism—it was a conse- 
cration service over a child, which took 
place in the St. James Methodist Church 
in Chicago the other day. But even in 
baptism consecration is the most impor- 
tant element—many think the only thing 
there is of value in baptism. The father 
of the child is a member of the Book-" 
binders’ Union, and President Wright, of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, and 
officials of eighteen labor unions, attend- 
ed. The parents presented the child and 
the pastor of the church made an ad- 
dress, and then a Presbyterian minister 
said: 

“Do you, of your own free will and with a 
full knowledge of the solemnity of the act, 


dedicate the life of this, your child, to the 
cause 7 organized labor ?” 
“We do.’ 


“Will you endeavor, with the grace of God, 
to direct the education of this child, so that 
he may best serve the cause of organized 
labor ?” 

“We will.” 

“Will you promise that, to the full extent of 
your ability and to the limit of your resources, 
you will give this child the opportunities which 
will make him a valued -worker in the cause of 
organized labor?” 

“We will.” — 

Then turning to President Wright, the 
minister said : 

“Will you accept this child in and for the 
cause of organized labor? Will you be spon- 
sor for the child and aid and assist him until 
he reaches the age when he may properly take 
upon himself the solemn obligations entered 
into by his parents?” 

“T will,” replied Mr. Wright. 
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Then a consecration prayer was offered 
by Chancellor Tobial, of the Chicago 
Law School, and the father made an ad- 
dress, and Jane Addams spoke, and Miss 
Eva Shonts, sister of the man who is 
digging the Panama Canal, gave the 
occasion her blessing. 

Now what do we think of it? It was 
perfectly proper and right.. It was a reli- 
gious service, in a church, for a religious 
purpose. “By the grace of God,” the 
parents promised to bring up their child 
for what they believed to be a deeply 
righteous end—the benefit of a great 
class of men. Even so have religious 
services been held in churches for other 
righteous ends—for missionaries, for 
teachers, for graduating students, for 
nurses, for soldiers, for those engaging 
in a hundred causes that help those that 
need care or uplifting. It was not a tra- 
vesty, but a serious consecration service, 
which very properly connects the Church 
with one of the most important move- 
ments for human advancement. 


a 
An American Forestry System 


Tue National Hard Wood Lumber 
Association, recently in session in Mem- 
phis, gave out the following estimate of 
our forests and the prospective lumber 
supply. They told us that the United 
States holds at present approximately 
1,475,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
that of this amount 45,000,000,000 feet 
are being cut each year. At this rate 
American forests will last about thirty- 
three years; so that after the year 1940 
“the production of commercial lumber in 
the United States must cease altogether.” 
Annual fires destroy also an incredible 
quantity of standing timber, besides pre- 
venting the development of new forests 
from seed, so that, from this count alone, 
we should have to cut down our esti- 
mates considerably this side of 1940. 
The State of Florida, and possibly one 
or two more, still retain the old public 
pasturage system, which requires a burn- 
ing over of the State once a year. These 
fires destroy nine-tenths of the young 
pines and oaks that would otherwise 
quickly renew the forests that are cut 
for lumber, for turpentine and for fuel. 
The estimate also fails to take into con- 
sideration the enormously increasing con- 
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sumption of wood for pulp.and paper, 
for telegraph and telephone poles, for 
home use in building, which is constantly 
on the increase, and for export. The 
Lumber Association would therefore be 
compelled to bring down its calculations 
very materially, and in a general way it 
does assure us that at the present rate 
of consumption, estimating also increased 
consumption and waste, twenty years is 
the utmost limit to cover our supply. 

On the other hand, however, the Asso- 
ciation fails to give us an appreciative 
consideration of what the nation is now 
doing to check waste, increase growth 
and preserve its present forests. This, 
of course, cannot be done by a mere sys- 
tem of Reserves, but by a forestry sys- 
tem that prevents waste, keeps control of 
timber growing, and supplies the market 
at the same time with mature timber. 
President Roosevelt, in his message to 
the recent Irrigation Congress, speaks 
of our forestry as “a growth,” a necessity 
that began when the forest reserves were 
transferred from the Interior Depart- 
ment to that of Agriculture. By the Act 
of March 3d, 1891, the President was 
authorized to proclaim Forest Reserves, 
and control of them was given to the 
Secretary of the Interior. There was, 
however, in the Act, no provision for 
adequate administration. By the advice 
of the National Academy of Sciences, the- 
whole business was transferred to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the actual 
administration devolved upon the Bureau 
of Forestry. 

From that time the principal object of 
our forestry system has been use and the 
prevention of waste. Forest reserves do 
not mean the mere locking up of vast 
timber supplies, but the use of these in 
such a manner that they shall be con- 
served, and perpetual sources of supply. 
The rule adopted is that all timber upon 
forest reserves which can be safely cut, 
and for which there is an immediate | 
market, is for sale. All dead timber is 
sold. The cutting of timber is done 
under rigid supervision of the Service, 
and in accordance with established rules. 
The Division of Forestry, which ten 
years ago employed eleven persons, now 
has in the field nearly or quite nine hun- 
dred employees, of whom over one hun- 
dred and fifty are trained foresters. It 
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is estimated that from one of our West- 
ern Reserves 165,000,000 feet of lodge- 
pole pine can be cut, without affecting 
the future supply. The entire property 
of the forest Reserves, estimated at $250,- 
000,000, is administered by our Agricul- 
tural Department at less than one-third 
of one per cent. of its value, while the 
increase of value is not less than ten per 
cent. each year. This is a superb show- 
ing, not only as to the capacity of the 
people to manage public utilities, but as 
showing a very wholesome increase in 
our national wealth. Thus our forestry 
service is also furnishing an object les- 
son, on a vast scale, to show that wise 
management of agricultural products 
may make profit go hand in hand with 
conservative management. In the year 
1905 timber was sold to the amount of 
$273,000. President Roosevelt says well, 
that the close relation of these Reserves 
to the prosperity of the people is just be- 
ginning to be apprehended. He tells us 
that “if the time should ever come when 
these Western forests should be turned 
over once more to the destroyer, there 
would disappear with them the pros- 


perity of the stockman, the miner, the 
lumberman, the railroad, and, most im- 
portant of all, the small ranchman who 


cultivates his own land.” The forest 
service, upon its present basis, has not 


existed more than two years, but it has . 


already proved that forest fires can be 
controlled and timber thieves can be held 
in check. Secretary Hitchcock has 
shown that they can also be punished. 
The President shows that only one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the area of the Re- 
serves was burned over in 1905. 

While vast areas have been turned 
over to the Government by the people for 
absolute control, there have been some 
secondary results of a wide-reaching 
character. Lands of an agricultural 
character have been open to settlement 
within the Reserves and adjacent. The 
timber that is cut is sold to miners and 
lumbermen, and ten per cent. of the 
money received goes to the counties in 
which the Reserves lie, for the use of 
schools and roads. New Reserves are to 
be created as seems wise to the Govern- 
ment, and the good work pushed forward 
as fast as possible. Meanwhile remains 
the fact that our present tariff shuts us 
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off from the vast lumber supplies of 
Canada, and makes a wise preservation 
and use of our own lumber all the more 
important. As long ago as 1885 Judge 
Cooley, of Michigan, warned us that a 
high protective system was sure to sweep 
out the fine forests of that State—forests 
that challenged comparison with any in 
the world. Protective duties enabled the 
owners of forests and mills to turn their 
products and work so rapidly into money 
that the future was absolutely forgotten. 
As our reserves increase we may look 
confidently to an increase of supply, 
rather than to a total deficit. While we 
give every just attention to the warnings 
of our Hard Wood Lumber Association, 
we may confidently repiy, with the Presi- 
dent himself, that the outlook is very far 
from a total extinction of our forests by 
1920, or for that matter, by 1940. The 
creation of our present system is so re- 
cent that very few have come to an ap- 
preciation of the work that it has under- 
taken, and to some extent already accom- 
plished. ° 

Under wise control our forests may be 
rendered perpetual, and the fuel and 
lumber supply can be made equal to in- 
creased demands for many centuries to 
come. At the same time agriculture, in- 
stead of being hindered in its develop- 
ment, will be materially assisted. The 
distribution of moisture will be equalized, 
to decrease labor and increase the quality 
of the crop. It is to be hoped that there 
will be a very large co-operation between 
the farmer and the public in this matter. 
One of our best authorities figures that 
it would be wise and economic for every 
farmer in possession of one hundred 
acres to devote at least ten_of these to 
timber raising. The small farm reserves 
would supplement the greater reserves 
and work along the same lines. Orton 
insisted that within fifty years there 
would be a very general return to the use 
of wood for fuel. However this may be, 
the prices of lumber are such as to make 


-it very desirable for every land owner, 


not only to control his own fuel supply, 
but his lumber supply as well. In case 
of strikes affecting our coal supply, or 
the prophesied exhaustion of our coal 
supply proving correct, these home for- 
ests or woodlots will prove to be matters 
of vast importance to the people. 
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The New Canadian Tariff 


Tue Canadian tariff, which was enact- 
ed in 1897, is to be revised by the Domin- 
ion Parliament next month. Some of 
these changes will be surprising and not 
agreeable to the American interests which 
will be affected. The revisicn is the re- 
sult of pressure, which, from r1gor to the 
general election in 1904, was brought to 
bear upon the Laurier Government by 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

In 1902 they brought around one mem- 
ber of the Laurier Government—Mr. J. 
I. Tarte—to their point of view ; and Mr. 
Tarte started out to head a movement 
within the Liberal party in favor of the 
extreme demands of the Canadian manu- 
facturers. He was promptly dropped by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier; and thenceforward 
as editor of La Patrie, of Montreal, Mr. 
Tarte had to carry on his campaign for 
Dingley duties for Canada outside the 
breastworks occupied by the Liberal 
party. : 


Mr. Tarte’s deposition was the first set- . 


back for the movement for more protec- 
tion. The second setback, which was in- 
finitely more disastrous, came as soon as 
the Tariff Commission began the public 
hearings which have preceded tariff re- 
vision by the Laurier Cabinet. Three 
members of the Cabinet formed the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and from the begin- 
ning of September, 1905, to the first week 
of February, 1906, the Commission was 
traveling all over Canada, offering op- 
portunities to every man who had any- 
thing to suggest with regard to the new 
tariff or as to the general fiscal policy of 
the Dominion. 

At an early stage in the inquiry, the 
association was told by the president of 
the Commission that the Government at 
Ottawa had not the slightest intention of 
embodying the Dingley schedules in the 
Dominion tariff, and was not in the least 
disposed to a policy of retaliation against 
the United States, At St. John the mem- 
bers of the New Brunswick section of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion were told this with much emphasis. 
There, more than at any other place vis- 
ited by the commissioners, Dingley rates 
‘and retaliation were urged: urged so 
strongly in fact that the Manufacturers’ 
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representatives drew from Mr. Fielding 
the remark that to adopt Dingley. rates 
would save the Canadian Government 
much trouble, but that such a policy 
must mean that the Dominion tariff 
would be made at Washington and not 
at Ottawa. 

But altho the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is thus likely to gain lit- 
tle from this propaganda for Dingley 
rates, there will be many changes in the 
Dominion tariff which will adversely 
affect American trade with Canada. The 
Preferential Tariff for Great Britain, 
established in 1897—under which Brit- 
ish imports pay only two-thirds of the 
duties levied in the general tariff—is to 
be varied and greatly extended. The pol- 
icy of the Government at Ottawa is to 
stimulate import trade from Great Brit- 
ain, and to give British manufacturers 
new advantages in Canada in return for 
the sentimental preference which since 
about 1898 Great Britain has. so gener- 
ously given to Canadian food-stuffs, The 
commissioners stated at Toronto that this 
sentimental preference had been of enor- 
mous advantage to Canadian agriculture, 
and that one object of the revision was 
to ascertain how an adequate return 
could be made to Great Britain. 

The new tariff, accordingly, will be so 
framed as to make it greatly to the ad- 
vantage of Canadian importers to obtain 
from Great Britain all manufactured 
goods not made in Canada instead of ob- 
taining them from the United States or 
Germany. In this way much trade will 
be diverted to Great Britain, and new 
business will be created for the subsidized 
lines of steamers which are now in the 
Atlantic service between British and Ca- 


‘nadian ports. 


The American Steel Trust and the 
Shoe Machinery Trust, of Boston, are 
both likely to be hit by the new tariff; 
and there are dangers ahead for Ameri- 
can magazines and newspapers, especially 
for the popular illustrated . monthlies. 
There is no complaint in Canada against 
the literary make-up of American maga- 
zines, except the general one put forward 
by the union printers at Toronto that 
these magazines are not empire-building. 
The attack on the American -magazines 
comes mainly from Canadian -manufac- 
turers. They object to the American ad- 
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vertising, which occupies so many pages 
of the five million American magazines 
sold every year all over the Dominion. 
They insist that this advertising diverts 
an enormous volume of trade to the 
United States; and they came so near 
convincing the Commission that they had 
a real grievance that at Toronto Mr. Pat- 
erson, Minister of Customs, admitted 
that the problem was one demanding the 
attention of the Dominion Government, 
and suggested that a clause might be em- 
bodied in the Canadian tariff, under 
which all magazines which carry more 
than ten per cent. of advertisiny are lia- 
ble to heavy import duties. 

Another American interest which is 
threatened is the manufacture of paper. 
Many mills in this country import all 
their supplies of pulp wood from Canada. 
A proposal which was submitted to the 
Commission—to which the commissioners 
devoted much serious attention—is that 
there shall be such an export duty on 
pulp wood as will either drive American 
mills which -have no pulp wood lands in 
this country out of business or impel 
them to move their plants to the Prov- 
inces of Quebec or New Brunswick. 

The last of the American interests 
threatened are the ports from Portland, 
Me., to Philadelphia, and the railways 
which serve these ports. At the present 
time $25,000,000 worth of British im- 
ports into Canada reach the Dominion 
via these American routes. Montreal, 
Quebec, St. John and Halifax have been 
sore about this British-Canadian trade, 
and the strongest representations were 
made to the Commission in favor of such 
an amendment to the tariff as will deny 
the British preference to all imports into 
Canada which are not landed at Cana- 
dian ports. 

Reciprocity with the United States 
was not even mentioned at the recent 
tariff hearing. It is a dead issue now, 
even in- the Maritime Provinces, which 
formerly were the strongholds of the 
reciprocity movement. The feeling in 
favor of reciprocity with the United 
States was killed by the Dingley Act and 
by the preferential tariff for Great Brit- 
ain of 1897, and the sentimental prefer- 
ence which since then Great Britain has 
freely accorded to Canadian imports. 
There is to be no general retaliation in 
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the new Canadian tariff against the 
United States. So much is settled. But 
Canada is bent on protecting itself 
against a number of aggressive Ameri- 
can industrial interests; and moreover it 
is intent on a tariff that shall be: framed 
with a view to diverting as much busi- 
ness as possible from the United States 
to Great Britain. Those were stone-blind 
politicians in the Senate who killed the 
reciprocity treaties, 


Some of our 
Colthiniia tae Pasekiink Southern Demo- 

crats are clam- 
oring for a Southern Democrat as can- 
didate for the next Presidency—say Sen- 
ator Bailey, of Texas, or Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, the two largest Southern States, 
or Senator Tillman, of South Carolina. 
They declare that the South gives the 
electoral votes to the Democratic party, 
but it never gets a show at the chief 
office. It is true that the South supplies 
the electoral votes, but it does not supply 
the popular Democratic votes. In the 
election of 1902 the sixteen States in 
which slavery existed before the war, 
and which are called Southern States, tho 
no more Southern in latitude than a 
number of others, cast 1,655,270 Demo- 
cratic votes out of a total of 5,082,754 
Democratic votes; and of those 1,655,270 
there were 525,973 that came from four 
Southern States whose electoral votes 
went to Roosevelt. That is, only about 
22 per cent. of the Democratic votes for 
President came from the Southern States 
which gave their electoral votes to 
Parker. Such a minority as that has no . 
great right to claim the candidate for 
its section. It may be said, in reply, 
that voting is not a popular amusement in 
these States, and that only enough vote 
to make sure of the result. That is quite 
too true, and may be considered; but 
again, the heavy Democratic votes were 
in such States as Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Texas, where there 
was also a heavy Republican vote. 

 ] 


eal It does not need much argu- 
. ment to prove that danger is 
ease one of the chief ingredients 
of sport. Ruskin even goes so far as to 
say that war is the greatest of all games 
because the stake is death. The, winner 
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of the Norwich, Conn., annual croquet 
tournament or the lady bridge whist 
champion could hardly be described as 
“hero” or “heroine.” This week Mon- 
day, Lieut. F. P. Lahm, VU. S. A., won 
the James Gordon Bennett balloon race 
in his balloon, “The United States.” 
There wete sixteen starters from Paris, 
nine of whom alighted after more or less 
mishap in France. The others crossed 
the English Channel, and one of them 
has not yet been heard from. Lieutenant 
Lahm, after being in the air twenty-three 
hours, alighted in England one mile from 
the ocean, fearing the breeze would carry 
him out to the North Sea. This Satur- 
day comes even a greater international 
sporting event. Down on Long Island, 
over a 30-mile, well-oiled course, will be 
run off the automobile race for the Van- 
derbilt Cup. Probably one or more of 
the competing “red devils,” while speed- 
ing over a mile a minute, will explode, or 
turn turtle, or attempt to climb a barn, 
and the chauffeur will be killed. Already, 
under the new rules devised to debrutal- 
ize the game, before the season has fairly 
begun, the captain of the Laurenceville 
Preparatory School football team has 
been killed in a scrimmage. The Duke 
of the Abruzzi has just announced his 
intention, in his zest for “the most dan- 
gerous sport in the world,” to climb the 
topmost peak of the highest Himalaya. 
If there were any trade involving such 
danger to life and limb, indignation meet- 
ings would be held everywhere, and it 
would very properly be legislated out of 
business. But sport is voluntary. 


& 


: The report of the death 
saa eine Gite of Wing Ah Fong, of 

Hongkong, attracts more 
attention in this country than we ordi- 
narily pay to a Chinese merchant, even 
tho he may be a multimillionaire. Like 
King Christian of Denmark, “the father- 
in-law of Europe,” Ah Fong is chiefly dis- 
tinguished in American eyes by the bril- 
liant matches made by the thirteen girls 
he left behind him when he returned to 
his native land. He went to Honolulu in 
1860 as a humble coolie, but by handling 
silk and real estate, with opium as a side 
line, he amassed a large fortune and be- 
came the chief adviser of King Kalakaua. 


He married a beautiful Hawaiian girl 
of fourteen, who had been educated in a 
missionary home. Her father was a 
sailor, half Portuguese and half English, 
and her mother a Kanaka belle. By 1892 
Wing Ah Fong was ready to go back to 
his home to die, like a good Chinaman, 
so he divided his fortune and his family 
with his Hawaiian wife, taking with him 
his eldest son, and leaving with her his 
thirteen daughters and one son. The mix- 
ture of the blood of four races was a 
happy combination, for all the children 
are reputed to be remarkably intelligent 
and handsome. They were educated in 
the best schools of Europe and America, 
and the Afong mansion (the name in the 
course of time became so modified) be- 
came an exceedingly popular resort for 
army and navy officers and travelers 
around the world, who, deprived of fem- 
inine society for many weary days, were 
enchanted to be received so hospitably by 
thirteen beautiful heiresses, each with a 
balcony to herself. It was generally love 
at first sight, and they say that in one 
instance only a: single hour elapsed be- 
tween the jntroduction and the asking of 
mama. All tastes could be suited. Seven 
of the daughters were tall, like their 
father; six petite, like their mother. 
Seven had black eyes, six had blue. One 
married Rear Admiral Whiting, of the 
United States Navy; one married Lieu- 
tenant Dougherty, of the Army; the 
other fortunate men were merchants and 
lawyers of Honolulu and our Pacific 
States. There are four left. We men- 
tion this for the benefit of any Bassanios 
who may profit by the information. 


s 


The Royal Commis- 
sion appointed by the 
Government of. Aus- 
tralia a year ago last February to investi- 
gate the workings of the old-age pension 
systems in operation in Victoria, New 
South Wales and New Zealand, has made 
a favorable report and unanimously rec- 
ommends that the Commonwealth of 
Australia adopt a similar system. In 
New South Wales there are now 22,000 


Old-Age Pensions 
in Australia. 


- pensioners receiving about $2,540,000 per 


annum, and the cost of administration is 
about $100,000, In Victoria there are 
11,452 pensioners receiving $1,025,000 
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per annum, and the cost of administra- 
tion is $8,500. In New Zealand there 
are 11,770 pensioners, receiving $1,625.- 
000 per annum, and the cost of adminis- 
tration is $20,000. In New South Wales 
the maximum pension is $2.50 a week, 
or $3.75 for a married couple. It is re- 
ducible by the amount of all independent 
income over this and by one-fifteenth of 
the capital: value of property over $250. 
In New Zealand the maximum is the 
same, reducible by all independent in- 
come exceeding $170 and by one-tenth 
the capital value of property exceeding 
$750. In Victoria the maximum pension 
is $2 per week, redticed by the amount of 
all independent income over 50 cents a 
week, and by 12 cents a week for every 
$50 of property exceeding $375. There 
is a great difference in the proportion of 
persons over sixty-five years of age re- 
ceiving pensions in the different colonies. 
In Victoria the pensioners are 17 per 
cent. of the population over sixty-five and 
in New South Wales they are nearly 44. 
The Commission recommends for the 
Commonwealth of Australia a law pro- 
viding a maximum pension of $2.50 from 
the age of sixty-five, or, in case of perma- 
nent disability, from sixty; the payments 
to be made fortnightly thru the post 
office. There is to be a general Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, with a deputy in each 
State and a registrar in each district. 
Magistrates will hear applications either 
in open or secret session, taking evidence 
under oath, and deserving cases are rec- 
ommended to the Commissioner. The 
husband, wife or child may be compelled 
to contribute toward the pension. No 
pension is to be granted which will make 
the aggregate income of the pensioner 
more than $260. Five dollars per annum 
is to be deducted from the pension for 
every .$5 over $130 derived from 
other sources, and for every $50 of 
value of property over $250. Any 
property owned by a pensioner at 
death will be placed in the hands of a 
Government officer, who will take from 
it the amount paid in pensions before sat- 
isfying other claims. All pensions are 
forfeitable if the recipient proves to be of 
disreputable or intemperate habits, and 
the Commission recommends that a pen- 
alty be imposed for supplying an old-age 
pensioner with intoxicating liquor. In 
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the.testimony taken by the Commission 
it appeared that frauds were sometimes 
practiced upon the Government by the 


-concealment of property or disowning of 


relationship, and some witnesses held that 
the effect of the system was to discour- 
age thrift and self-help. It is not ap- 
parent, however, why it should be any 
more so than our own haphazard but 
more flexible methods of outdoor relief. 


a 


The liquor business which 
Count Witte made a Gov- 
ernment monopoly is now 
the chief support of the Russian finances. 
The greater the excitement of the people 
or the deeper their despair, the more 
vodka they drink to the profit of the Gov- 
ernment that they arefighting. In the prov- 
ince of Tula in the five years ending July 
Ist, 1906, appropriations were made for 
famine relief amounting to $700,000. In 
the same years the people of the province 
paid to the Government for alcoholic 
liquors, $3,100,000, so the treasury gained 
about three times as much as it paid out. 
Russia, like the United States, has just 
adopted a law providing for the sale of 
alcohol for manufacturing and fuel with- 
out the government tax. The Russian 
peasants understood this as an act of 
charity on the part of the Czar to pro- 
vide cheap drinks for the benefit of his 
poor but loyal subjects. The addition of 
the denaturants, wood alcohol and vile 
smelling essences, rather improved the 
flavor to their taste, and they found that 
it took less of it than of vodka to make a 
man crazy drunk. Shops opened for the 
sale of it did a thriving business until the 
fatal effects of the new beverage became 
manifest. 


An Alcoholic 
Revolution 


& 


One of the interesting and curious 
phenomena in British politics is the 
agreement of both the leaders of the 
Government in the two Houses of Par- 
liament in condemning that feature in 
their Transvaal policy which regards the 
treatment of the natives. They accept it, 
but they do not like it or think it just. 
They feel bound by the Treaty of 
Vereeniging not to allow any natives to 
vote in the Transvaal, and this includes 
so-called colored, by which is meant, in 
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that country, those of mixt blood. Mr. 
Churchill says: 

“We may regret that there is no willingness 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies 
to make arrangements that have been found 
not altogether harmful in Cape Colony.” 


And the Earl of Elgin said in the House 


of Lords: 


“I regret that the terms of the Vereeniging 
treaty confines the franchise to white subjects. 
I regret it, because I am of opinion that a 
reasonable representation of natives would give 
strength and not weakness to the government 
of the country, and I cannot but hope that this 
will be recognized in some time to come.” 


4 . 

A leading daily. in this city, which 
“shines for all,” tells us with editorial au- 
thority that the American negroes who 
were sent to Africa and founded the re- 
public of Liberia “have reverted to the 
original type.” Then the original type 
was higher than is generally supposed. 
There work was begun and has been car- 
ried out under all disadvantages by 
negroes just out of slavery and some free 
negroes without experience in statecraft 
or finance. But they have kept a stable 
government, without revolutions, and 
they have a public school system, a cen- 
tral college, an organized Church and a 
réspectable newspaper press, a worthy 
judiciary, and a growing agriculture and 
territory. It is a condition far above the 
original type of barbarism, as the high- 
est authority tells our readers. 

S 

In order to force the closing of the 
stores on Sunday, the French trade 
unionists are employing some very ingen- 
ious if unjustifiable methods. In accord- 
ance with instructions from the Secre- 
tary of the Federation of Commercial 
Unions, the stores dealing in clothing and 
furnishings which kept open on Sunday 
were thronged with the employees of the 
stores that had given them a holiday. 
They kept all the clerks busy by taking 
a long time for insignificant purposes, 
and giving fictitious addresses for the 
goods selected, so the bona fide purchas- 
ers were crowded out and Sunday open- 
ing proved unprofitable. 

ss 

Mr. Adolph Oppenheimer asks the 
President how his simplified spelling 
would apply to such words as ail, ale; 
all, awl; eight, ate; beer, bier, and forty 
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other couples of words he cites, in which 
different meanings are indicated by dif- 
ferent spellings. Well, the President has 


_not touched those words, altho we hope 


they will be changed some day. As to 
confusion arising, no confusion arises in 
speech, and no more would there in writ- 
ing. We would deal with them precise* 
ly as we do with hundreds of words 
which carry different meanings with one 
spelling, such as the common auxiliaries 
will, may, can and must, or loom (noun 
and verb) ; grave (noun and adjective), 
of which our dictionaries are full. They 
make no trouble. 


B- 

The Governor of Georgia writes to 
Secretary Bonaparte asking that the new 
magnificent battleship “Georgia” be sent 
to either Savannah or Brunswick, so that 
it might go into commission from the 
waters of that State. But the Depart- 
ment says that the harbors in Georgia 
are not deep enough to float the monster, 
and that it would have to anchor some 
fifteen or twenty miles distant from either 
city by the whistling buoy, which is not 
very conducive to a great social function. 
Charleston, S. C., graciously offers her 
fine harbor for the festivity, which invi- 
tation ought to be accepted; but Georgia 
should give the vessel which bears her 
name nothing less than a full silver set, in 


‘place of the “piece of.silver’” which is 


romised. 
P & 


At last, so we are informed in that 
mysterious way in which the Russian 
Terrorists publish their actions, it is de- 
creed that the Russian Czar must die. 
Hitherto he has been regarded as a pup- 
pet ; now he is a principal, and must suf- 
fer with his advisers. No wonder he 
goes to sea, Czar in name, but in fact 
condemned and banished to the seas, like 
the Man Without a Country in Edward 
Everett Hale’s story. It is no blessing to 
be born a Czar, and then not have the 
sense to know his generation. 


J 
We are glad to learn that the commit- 
tee appointed to aid the sufferers by the 
earthquake in Valparaiso have forwarded 
by cable the $56,952 already subscribed 


in this country. That amount should be 
much increased, and contributions should 
be sent to the treasurer, J. P. Grace, 1 
Hanover Square, New York. 
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A Step in the Right Direction 


Tue Columbia Trust Company, of 
this city, is seeking to make it impossible 
that irregularities such as those which 
wrecked the Milwaukee Avenue Bank in 
Chicago, and the Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, should occur in the 
conduct of its affairs. After a recent 
meeting of the board of directors, at 
which the subject was discussed, the 
following notice was posted at the com- 
pany’s banking house: 

“Every employee of the Columbia Trust 
Company is hereby notified that if at any time 
he or she has knowledge or suspicion of any 
irregularities on the part of any of the officers 
or clerks in connection with the business of 
the company, it shall be the duty of such em- 
ployee to at once notify the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of such ir- 
regularities, who will in their discretion with- 
hold the name of their informant. 

“Should it be found that any employee has 
had knowledge of such irregularities and has 
not reported the same to the Executive Com- 
mittee, such employee will be deemed to have 
had guilty knowledge, and will be dealt with 
accordingly.” 

The notice was signed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Clark Williams, who is president of 
the Trust Company Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, which meets 
in national convention this month in St. 
Louis. 

& 


Department Store Banking 


To the galling competition that the 
modern banker is now obliged to meet 
from the trust companies will presently 
be added banking departments inaugu- 
rated by department stores. Until very 
recently but few department stores have 
gone.into the banking business, but there 
is a very general tendency on the part of 
their managers toward the establishment 
of departments devoted to banking. Such 
departments are exceedingly beneficial to 
the department stores. Mail order cus- 
tomers and suburbanites in particular, 
who frequently lack banking facilities, 
find department store banking very con- 
venient in connection with shopping. 
Certain department stores in Chicago 
have been prominent in the movement 
toward department store banking, and 


they have solicited banking deposits from 
inland merchants, farmers and even la- 
borers, upon which 6 per cent. interest is 
promised annually. No restrictions are 


‘put upon the amount of balance required, 


as is the custom on the part of most 
banks of discount, and sums ranging 
from $5 to $5,000 are received, against 
which desired purchases may be charged. 
Mail order houses are important commer- 
cial factors, particularly in the West, and 
if their plan to attract deposits succeeds, it 
cannot help hurting country bankers, who 
have heretofore limited themselves in the 
payment of interest to 3 or 4 per cent. 
per annum. Department store banking 
will soon have to be reckoned with. 
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....It is estimated that the world’s 
output of coal in 1905 was 929,623,000 
tons. The outputs of the four leading 
producers are reported as follows: United 
States, 352,694,000 tons; Great Britain, 
239,889,000 ; Germany, 173,664,000 ; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 40,725,000. 


...-Altho the law requires that only 
75 per cent. of the cars in every freight 
train shall be equipped with air brakes, 
an Official report shows that more than 
98 per cent. of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany’s cars on the lines east of Pittsburg 
and Erie (or 130,915) are so equipped. 


*,...The Hall Signal Company, which 
has been paying 14 per cent. quarterly 
on its common stock, now increases this 
dividend to 1} per cent, and also declares 
a quarterly dividend of 4 of 1 per cent. 
on its preferred stock, in addition to the 
regular annual dividend of 6 per cent., 
which was declared last March and made 
payable in four instalments. 


....The first railroad train drawn: by 
an electric motor over standard gauge 
tracks ran into the Grand Central Depot 
in this city over the New York Central 


road on Sunday last. It marked a pro- 
nounced step in the application of elec- 
tricity, which is eventually to be extend- 
ed over the New York Central’s system. 
The engine used last Sunday is capable 
of a maximum speed of eighty-two miles 
an hour. 
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Insurance 


The “Administration” of the 
Mutual and Its Agents 


THERE has been a difference of opin- 
ion ‘respecting the righteousness of the 
Mutual Life administration in insisting 
upon the whole and unreserved sup- 
port of the so-called “administration” 
ticket. containing nominees for the 
board of trustees, by all persons con- 
nected with that’ company. The ex- 
pectation on the’ part of the manage- 
ment that its various managers will elec- 
tioneer actively and positively for the ad- 
ministration ticket, and making it manda- 
tory for them so to do, has not been ac- 
cepted in all quarters without question. 

Frederick O, Paige, of Detroit; Her- 
bert N. Fell, of this city ; Edward O. Sut- 
ton, of Springfield, Mass., and J. F. 
Ferre, of Worcester, Mass., have all dur- 
ing the past week come into the public 
eye as opposed to the universal accept- 
ance of the theory that the administration 
can do no wrong. The result has been 
that the companies’ contracts with the 
first two named have been ordered can- 
celed, and the other men have offered 
their managerial resignations. 

Tue INDEPENDENT believes that the 
action of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in discharging these agency 
managers who have joined the opposition 
to the administration ticket for trustees 
to have been absolutely justifiable. The 
existing administration is recognized by 
the new insurance law of 1906, and is, in 
our opinion, amply justified under this 
law in seeking, by every legitimate means 
in its power, to defend its control against 
other persons seeking to wrest it away. 
In making such a fight the company but 
exercises its right to claim the aid and 
abetment, the allegiance and assistance 
of the entire body of its employees, 
whether trustees, officers, clerks, agents 
or what not. A management that would 
remain blind to disloyalty on the part of 
those in its service, to whom it ought to 
be able to say, the company expects every 
man to do his duty, and one of his duties 
is to support the administration under 
which he is working and from whom he 
receives instructions and remuneration, 
would in no wise merit the esteem and 
confidence of the policy-holders. 
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The Insurance Hazard on the 
Great Lakes es 
THe foundering of an unknown 


steamer on Lake Huron, off Sanilac, on 
September 30th, whereby the vessel was 


‘lost with all on board, and the loss of 


three vessels on Lake Erie on the same 
date, lends especial interest to the words 
of a writer in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
who estimates the annual wrecking oi 
between 200 and 400 vessels of all kinds 
on our Great Lakes. Perhaps one-fourth . 
of all the wrecked vessels are total losses. 
The insurance companies stand to lose 
from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 because of 
risks covered by them on the Great 
Lakes. The loss of life is also very con- 
siderable, and the death list of -a single 
season often contains from 100 to 200 
names. Wrecks, explosions, beachings, 
collisions and founderings almost without 
number have conspired to bring about 
this lamentable condition, and it is not to 
be wondered at that these beautiful inland 
seas have earned for themselves the repu- 
tation of being the most perilous bodies 
of water in the world. Every spring and 
fall Lake Erie and its cruel and treacher- 
ous waters wreck several vessels. Hap- 
pily, however, the number of wrecks and 
the property loss have been declining, al- 
tho these still remain a constant menace 
to ship owners and marine underwriters. 
Many of the wrecks are absolute myster- 
ies, and many mighty ships have sailed 
away from shipping ports and then have 
vanished forever. They sailed and were 
never heard from afterward is the un- 
happy record. s 

....Dividends announced: 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Adj. Mort. 
Bonds), 4 per cent., coupon No. 10, payable 
November Ist. 

Atch, Top. & S. F. R’way (Stamped Adjust. 
Bonds), 4 per cent., coupon No. 20, payable 
November Ist. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Quarterly Preferred), 
1% per cent., payable October Ist. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Quarterly Common), 
I per cent., payable October 2oth. 

Minn. & St. L. R. R., coupons due October 


Ist, payable October 1sth. 
N. Y. & N. J. Tel. Co. (Quarterly), 1% per 


cent., payable October Ist. 

Elect. Stg. Battery Co. (Preferred and 
ee I “A per cent., payable October 15th. 
N. Y. Dock Co. ( Preferred). 2 per cent, 

. Manila Elect. Ry. Lighting Corp. 
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GROUP OF ORIENTAL WEAVERS 


ORIENTAL RUGS 





@ The knotty law question to the 
trained expert ; the delicate oper- 
ation to the skilled specialist. 


@ Why not the rug problem to 
those of life-long experience and 
unique resources ? 


@ Our sode business for years the 
assembling of the finest weaves, 
rarest designs and most effective 
colorings in Antique and Modern 
Persian Carpets and Rugs. 


q@ Our stock recognized the largest 
and most comprehensive in 
America, containing pieces extra 
large and of unusual dimensions. 








@ For your residence, your club 
or your hotel, Oriental Carpets of 
special size, weave, . coloring or 
design are sometimes required. 


@ Looms under our control in 
Turkey and Persia enable us to 
meet any demand of this nature. 


@ Extra heavy weaves in solid 
color or in design for clubs and 
hotels. Very fine weaves for town 
residences. Inexpensive sorts for 
country houses. 


@.No expense or obligation for 
color sketches, special drawings 
or estimates. 





KENT-COSTIKYAN, Importers 


890-892 Broadway, corner 19th Street 
NEW YORK 


Tele. 6270 Gramercy 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 


NEW MODELS OF THE WHITE STEAM. CAR 


We will shortly offer a new car of 30 steam horse-power which will be 
larger, roomier, stronger and far more speedy than any which we have previ- 
ously made. In its construction it will follow the general lines of the well- 
known White system, but with numerous important improvements suggested 
by the study and experience of the year. The various elements of the power 
plant—engine, generator, condenser, etc.—will be of increased dimensions and 
every part of the car will be brought up to a new standard of strength, more 
than proportionate to the increase in power. This car, to be known as the 
Model “G,” will be fitted with two distinct styles of body; a Pullman body, 
seating seven, and a touring body (illustrated above), seating five and having 
most ample provision for carrying baggage. 

We will also offer a smaller car, to be known as the Model “H,” which 
will closely resemble the present highly successful and popular Model “ F,’’ 
although the new car will have a somewhat shorter wheel-base. In the 
Model “ H,” which will be conservatively rated at 20 steam horse-power. will 
be incorporated a number of the improvements which will be found in our 
Model “ G,” . 


A circular descriptive of the new models will be mailed on request. 


WHITE iicatse COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Tee NEW VISIBLE 








Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability 
of the Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a type- 
writer or not, if you are buying typewriters you are most vitally 
concerned in two things: 

First, your typewriter should write in sight. Its reasonable 
that if you can see what you are doing, you can do more than 
when your work is hidden from view. 
Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will 
receive proper value for your money. 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a 
Visible Typewriter with the wearing qualities of the old style machine. 


Here is the Reason 


The ‘‘basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington and the Smith- 
Premier, have had an ‘‘assembling surface’’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their 
type bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized 
durability of such machines. In building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible 
this ‘‘assembling surface’? HAD TO BE SACRIFICED and instead of eighteen inches 
such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger +335 of an inch wide. 











On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 162 inches, 
and the Type Bar Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This 
admits of adjustment and means durability. 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossi- 
bility to secure permanent alignment and durability. 


In Addition Notice These Features 
Interchangeable Carriage, carriages of different lengths used on the same machine. . 
Tabulator, with every machine. 

Two Color Ribbon. 


Speed Escapement, and a dozen others that show the 
superiority of the machine. 


Just ordinary business economy demands you investigate 
the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for you. 











Send for descriptive literature. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Office and Factory: 
670 North Front Street Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Rranch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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1906 


WING 


PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements u beautiful toned Suntrem date hitherto made. 
Since 1868, when our firm was estab fehea the WING PIANO has been admired for the 
sweet, pure tone produced even when played vigorously. THE 1906 WING has so far sur- 

sed even the fine 1905 WING that it would ne be recognized by an expert musician as 

ing from the same factory. We are ~~ fA risk more dollars to prove this to you than 
it weuld cost you to come to our factory listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence ? 


pa aginst on Trial—Free 
pay the freight and other charges in advance—our funds—no money of our customers in advance. We 
rent it the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in New York City. There is abso- 
utely no, risk, expense or annoyance. You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales. (You ~~" ans coat Soy talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in T WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 
dollars is of less importance. Any American home wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it 


only in THE 1906 WING PIANO. 
Sold Direct trom the Factory and in no Other Way 


For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the cost 
of makin ~~ only our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Agents would have to be paid, 
if we had them, Salesrooms would have to be rented if we had them. Local advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase Bes cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and 


every one of the United States, by seven governors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and ns. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
enables an oGnew player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MANDOLIN, GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO his improvement is paténted and can be had only in the Wing no. 
WING PIANOS are made h our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 
men. This explains their great durability 
A guarantee for 12 years against any ” detect is given with every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos and 
Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 
The We are one of the very few firms that have been in continuous business well 
tov e have been satyme and | every year of the full 
1906 thi e very recent discoveries of our Mr. W Senior, give THE 
Wing 196 PIAN hm greatly increased vibration that the slightest touch 
Pi — a usical sound. Even a 
¢ rod 
ae tice easily withow 


d t require vig r strengtn my 
y pands as detlentc as thene of CHILDREN, 























pom to 2 live wit wah Siaan foralifetime. You — 


home. If it BO st A touched and dull o 
THE 1906 WING 0 will be sen’ 


Seal Wile tae aay yen have over 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK Send to tha-mame 

and address-writ- 

fe et L = as ot the book of 

ianos ou re }. makes - ecti t rmati 

Bo Pehe only book of its ever published. It con - Fb ve y+ seat ts Bpices 

ns many large ats and illustrations. If read carefully, it will —_ you a and terms of payment on 
any of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy * Piano. Wing Pianos. 

to-day while you think of it, a petal just giving. your naiuic and 
address, aa on ae we aie tached coupon, and the book of information, also 00 0c cegee-deccecccoeccspeces 
full particulars about the Wing Piano, with eon, terms of payment, 
ote., will be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of buying. cceccecceecesesegéuscccece 
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on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence 


Stadios, 935 Broadway, New York 


Best 200 ers 
FREE! Sse 


t spi Just send your name and address 














The ENTERPRISE MFG. Co. of Pa. 2210 W. Third St., Philada., U. S. A, 
Makers of the famous ENTERPRISE MEAT AND FOOD CHOPPERS 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
OLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - _ Publisher. 
A Weekly M i Entered at the New York Post Office 
~ as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN anes 

One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old, twenty- -five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. cate Out 
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. RIGHT HOME 


Doctor Recommends Postum from 
Personal Test. 


No one is better able to realize the injurious ac- 
tion of caffeine—the drug in coffee—on the heart, 
than the doctor. 

When the doctor himself has been relieved by 
simply leaving off coffee and using Postum, he 
can refer with full conviction to his own case, 

A Mo. physician prescribes Postum for many 
of we patients because he was benefited by it. He 
say 

oy ‘wish to add my testimony in regard-to that 
excellent preparation—Postum. I have had func- 
tional or nervous heart trouble for over 15 years, 
and part of the time was unable to attend to my 
business. 

“I was a moderate user of coffee and did not 
think drinking it hurt me. But on stopping it and 
using Postum instead, my heart has got all right, 
and I ascribe it to the change from coffee to 
Postum. 

“I am prescribing it now in cases of sickness, 
especially when coffee does not agree, or affects 
the heart, nerves or stomach. 

“When made right it has a much better flavor 
than coffee, and is a vital sustainer of the system. 
I shall continue to recommend it to our people, 
and I have my own case to refer to.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 


fewis® GoncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Out ten: Orook: 
poe — Be) hy ery, China and Glass, Fire 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “ PREMIER’ 
Glass-Lined a an * nang of cleanliness 


entulilichdiccneteerentiiieement 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 




















HOTO ENGRAVING. 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 


*NEW-YORK: 
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ea to save DOLLARS in 
Cooking and Heating 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this ont. - 
Cut out this Coupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for for you. You will get - 


all this information FREE 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER. 
Address Manager Advice Department 
Tue Micuican Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
A STOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of all—ailso a complete line 
Garland Gas Ranges. 


Ne attention can be given to your letter unless this coupon, fully filled ont, fs attached. 








Send me free of charge your Stove Book on 
Cast Ranges Base Burners 
Steel Ranges Heating Stoves 
Cook Stoves Oak Stoves 
Gas Ranges Gas Heaters 
Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge. 
Indicate this way [XK] the kind of stove or range wanted 


My stove dealer’s name 





My Name 





Addr 














No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron, beatifully fashioned 
and perfectly cast—* The Mission Style” applied 
to a range. 


Everything is get-at-a-ble at the front — Ash Pan, 
Broiler Door, Grate and Clean Out Door—all are 
handy. Kitchen doors do not interefere in setting 
this range, for either end as well as the back can 
be placed squarely against the wall. 








It’s The Range Every HouseKeeper 
Is LooKing For. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, lass. 
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Heo! Give Ws ME 
Q-, 


No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. 


The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin and 

perfect complexion. Its perfume is unequaled 

_ its transparency isasign ofits purity, Send 
in stamps for full size sample cake. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 B’way, New York. 








PMemorial Resolutions 


September 5th, 1906. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Franklin Trust Company held this day, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted: 

Thomas E. Stillman, a Trustee of this Company from 
its early years, died at Lisieux, France, September 4, 
1906, in the seventieth year of his age. 

The growth and development of the Franklin Trust 
Company is ably due to the loyal and diligent at- 
tention of Mr. Stillman to its interests, continuing even 
after his removal from Brooklyn. 

He was wise in counsel, strong in conviction, stimulat- 
ing in his energy, faithful in the performance of his duties, 
and he was, withal, a pleasant and beloved associate. 

RESOLVED, that this Board places this Minute to Mr. 
Stillman’s memory on the records of the Company, and 
directs a copy thereof be sent to his family as an ex- 
pression of our sense of loss. 

GEO. H. SOUTHARD, President. 


CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 








FINANCIAL 





i187 


1906 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—Oor— 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon{Real Estate 








| MAKING GOOD 


The New York Realty Owners Company has made 
good to hundreds of Shareowners who have for - 
ears received 6 per cent. Guaranteed Interest or , 
usiness Profits equalling 12 per cent. on sums of 
from $100 to $10,000. 
This Comvany has been in “oy operation 
over ro years and is managed by men with 20 
years’ successful experience in this special line of 
real estate investment. It has paid over $500,000 
to its Shareowners. Over 11,500 paid chi hun- 
dreds of letters from satisfied Investors, Assets. of 
over a million and a quarter and an increased Sur- 
lus show results. ’ 
his Company owns and handles New York Real 
Estate in the same manner as the Astors and other 
large estates and with an equal percentage of - 
frofits to individuals who invest snialler sums. It 
can pole you in the same way that it is helping 
hundreds to get the full return from the use 
their eee | in the safest business known, New 
York Real Estate Ownership. 


Send for Booklet F. B. 


New York Realty Owners. Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 








NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Tresanees New York, jpeot 19th, 1906. 
Notice to Stockholders in Beference to Increase of Capital 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held this day 
authorized the issuance of $29,839, additional capital 


stock, 

Stockholders of this Company will be entitled to sub- 
scribe for such increased stock at the rate of Hundred 

llars 100) per share to the extent of Twenty Per 

. (20%) of their respective holdings, oy shown we ite 
the books at the close of business, A 
1906, the right to subscribe terminating on Oovasy. No- 
vember 30th, 1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed at three o’clock P. M. 
= geretey October 16th, reopened at ten o’clock 

on Thursday, November 1st, next. 

“on “ Oetober 22d, warrants will be mailed to all stock- 
holders, showing ‘the amount for which each stockholder 
is entitled to subscribe, and subscriptions can be made 
only upon presentation of such warrants at this office 
on or before Friday, November 30th, following. A form 
will be provided on the back of each warrant by which 
a stockholder may subscribe direct, or may dispose of the 
right to subscribe by assigning it to some person named 


therein, or to beare 
Subscription ae may be made on and after Mon- 
December and must be made on or before 


1906, fo 
will receive stock — scrip certificates $ tine 
ments are made, ~~ to carry all 
after January 15th, 
EDWARD L. ROSSITHR, Treasurer.. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. One-Hundred-Year Adjustment Mortgage 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of 
os , Company has declared to be due and payable on the 
November, 1906, an instalment of inte’ 
theing th the tenth instalment) upon the above bonds ta 
rate of 24 Per the par amount the 
pon each One-thousand-dolla: 





Com le Nassau Street, 

Gity, New ork, on. the the coupon. bonds, “upon 
ve on ERED 

and on the Registered pose Komibe holders 
thereof on November 1, The ye - books of the 
Registered bonds will ans on oe 18, 1906, and will 
remain closed until plevemtee 2, 1 
Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. Semi-annual In- 


The semi-annual instalment of two per cent. in respect 
of interest on the STAMPED Adjnstement,. Mortgage Bonds 


H. 
New York, September 5, 1906. 
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One of the farms we have loaned money 
on. Harvesting gang in foreground. 











The Safest Security 


on earth is the earth itself—farms and farm prop- 
erty. Nerth DaKota farm lands in 1904 earned 
from cereal crops alone 46 per cent on the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 

We offer for investment North DaKeta Farm 

ortgages placed on the land that secures this 
remarkable result. Your inquiry for mortgage 
list will receive prompt attention. 


Municipal Bonds Netting 
from 34% to 5% 


Wells 2 Dickey Company 


i RTE: Mina. 














Investment ei 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New M issued after 30 years. 

Our Me system has developed out of this vast ex- 

ience. rst mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will ae yor. six per cent, and there is no better 
security on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansas 


This Company onda 5 per 
cent. interest on deposits and 
vour money may be with- 
jrawn at any time on demand 
—Absolute safety is assured. 


Write for the Book 
Ay owt dened MORTGAGE @ DEPOSIT Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore. 











LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE AND 
; TRUST COMPANY. 





Brooklyn Offices, 188 Montague Street. 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on 
certificate, allowing interest thereon. 

LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS, Cor- 

poration Bonds, and on Mortgages as Collateral. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, 

se ore « haga pi Transfer 

Agent or Registrar Corporations, 
Takes chides of Piscac Securities. 





OFFICERS: 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 
DAVID B. OGDEN, 


iGuis Vv. GHT 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 
THORWALD STA LERNECHT, Treasurer. 
HERBERT E. EA i Comptroller. 


ie 3 “os EE, Asst. Geni. Manager. 
ARCH} RALD FORBES, Asst. Treasurer. 
FREDERICK D. REED, } Assistant Secretaries. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest yable semi-annual! 
the office ofa regeemt New ork 
trust company. With each bond of 
ee: we 2 we ae a A. of two acres 
d, cleared, planted and 


ammo Le bearing. en harvest 
a Rye the fruit Shor the owners. 
$60 per acre annually net, thus 

% to O% “iavemnone 
“ia re ravure containing Government res, 
d permanent income from these planta- 
tions, and me. upon which Bonds can be purchased, 

mailed FREE. 
Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Vice-Presidents. 

















Gnited States Trust “Company of Pew Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee and Guardian. 


SURPLUS, $12,500,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits. 


Holds, manages and invests money and securities, as agents for individuals and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 














D. WILLIS JAMES, 


WILLIAM M. nia ie es 


President. ice- President. Vice-President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. . aie JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
RUS 

SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, WM. D. SLOANE OHN J. PHELPS 
D. WILLIS AMES CHARLES S. SM GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, OHN S. KENNEDY, 

‘OHN A. STEW WM. ROC LEEK NK LYMA ILLS 

OHN HARSEN RHOADES, ALEXANDER E. ORE, GEOR GE F F VIE’ LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 

OHN CROSBY BROWN WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., AMES STILLMAN, LYMAN ~GAI 

DWARD W. SHELDON, PAYNE WHITNEY, OHN CLAFLIN, CHAUNCEY P. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. 





nWERICAN LO4y, 


TRUST COMPANY 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus (Earned) $1,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK. 
SPECIAL RATE ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


hs FeO as i daissean sc ondice covesidcvk President 
CR, ie SU ns occ utsceceknonan® Vice-President 
ADEE UE DUMMIES oi cccccccccscccecdé Vice-President 
eye eS ee ecco oe ccccoseeeten Treasurer 
caARRES ls. PWM 6 de hoc cb edocs kodech abe Secretary 

GEORGE W. AURYANSEN........ Assistant iain | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Wm. A. Gaston 
Elmer P. Howe 


Hobart Ames N. W. Se = 
Edwin F. Atkins David P. Kimball 
r i Ager ohn Lawrence 
Charles S. Bird ter Leland 
W. Brown S. E. Peabody 
A. G. Bullock Francis Peabody, J 
Samuel Carr Royal Robbins 
ilmer Henry A. Rueter 
P. L. Saltonstall 
William R. Driver R. Paul Snelling 


Tranaets 4 ovr Banking and Trost Company Busines 








THE 


OF THE CITY OF 


New York 


FOUNDED 


i803 
RESOURCES - - $25,000,000 


H*s FOR OVER A CENTURY paid par- 

ticular attention to Commercial and Bank 
accounts and is still prepared to extend to Mercan- 
tile and Banking Institutions every facility consistent 
with sound banking. The capital and surplus offer 
a strong reserve for depositors, who will receive as 
liberal treatment as their credit and balances warrant. 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 























You may have business for 


A BANK in business 
over 50 years without 
a penny’s loss to its 
depositors or stock- 
holders 


Time Certificates and Savings 
Accounts draw 4% interest. 

Checking Accounts, averaging 
$300, draw 2% interest. 


Write for Booklet, mailed 
free on request. .... 





Slater Trust Company 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Investigation is requested. 
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DIVIDENDS 
, ARES AN CHICLE COMPANY 


juarte ~ ee =< ONE AND ONE-HALF 
Pan = be ‘IA%) ) on, rred Stock, ble . 


PER CENT. ( 
Dotamon Stock, payable Oct ober 20th, bave this day been 


Transfer books for Preferred Stock will close Sept. 
25th, at 3 P. M., and reopen Oct. 24, 10 A.-M. Cunaien 
Stock transfer books will Close Oct. 15th at 3 P. M. and 
reopen Oct. 22d, 10 A. M. 


? HENRY ‘ROWLEY, Treasurer. 





September 24th, 1906. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
Allegheny avenue and Nineteenth street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sept. 19th, 1906. 
The Directors have ee tae jared a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. from the net earnings 
of th mn both common and preferred stocks, 
1906, to stockholders of record at the 
close of caseedl" | on September 25th, 1906. Checks will 


INSURANCE 
1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 


*" IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
President 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM.........eecceeceescesecees+++ Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title eae and 


rust Co. 


WM. H. PORTER... 


in ‘life ‘insur- 
irect sie with this 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 





be mailed. ALTER G. H#NDERSON, Tr 


bday * MANILA ELECTRIC BALE AD 
@ LIGHTING CORPORATIO 
43 Exchange New York, Sept. 21, 1906. 
A dividerd of One (1%) Per Cent. on the capital stock 
of this company is this day declared, payable on the 15th 
day of October, 1906, to stockholders of record October 
10th, 1906. Stock transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business on October 9th, 1906, and will reopen 
October 16th, 1906. FREDERIC H. REED, Treasurer. 





lace, 





PENRE ALCL F. 95. OUT RAIL- 


be paid on and after that 
resentation at the office “< the Central Trust 
ew York. F.’ H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
Set t. a. Pray 


+ 
tock 
st, 1 

Sept. 224 to 
H. EWER, Cashier. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & we RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPAN 


Office . ry Pgs New York, he 
THE BOAR DIRECTORS of this Sempetis 
ooins, Pe held “yt aniseed dividend of ONE A 
ONE-Q ARTER ‘Dun CENT. on its capital stock, payable 
at this office on the 15th day of October next, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
the 29th inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
NEW YORK DOCK LouPrs NY 
New York tember 15th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors es Geelare a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of the Company, pay- 
able October 15th to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 1, 1906. 
. GEO. B. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


The Board of Disgetens have to-day 
terly dividend of FOUR PER 
of this fs 
1 be closed from 
MAURICE 


Sept. 29th, inclusive. 











THE sg 4 YORK AND NEW reget 
TELEPHONE COMPA 


street, Brooklyn, N. 


Ort IDEND NO. 
regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER c NT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
company, payable October 15th, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Oc 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


The Western Unter ealetreoh h Com 
NEW YORK, September 13, 1908. 
DIVIDEND ws tS 
e Board of Directors have dec ON ete ly dividend 
of TONE AND ON tit ns PER GEN upon fr Capi- 
tal Stock of this Be. paveme ot at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after Pthe day of October next, to 
—-"-e of record at the close. of the transfer books 





noon of Bn 20th = em a | 
morning of October 12th next. M. T. WILD R, aa 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


January Iet, 1906 
ASS Re aa i RR 
tT RBILT TIES, 3 ; a eo" ‘ 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), . 


Cash surrender values stated in e 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F iture 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
"LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 

‘am. 1, 1906.............. 940, 


808,804.60 
"Si: coassaa.0 


$2, 643,782.60 


policy, and 
law. 








3,000 970.98 


$4, 102,420.60 
t Policies issued. 


all policies. 
-— ad 





Benj. F. ware or yor D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F, Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


PROVIDENT 





SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. It especially provides for practical 


wants, 
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Mutual Reserv tife Insurance Company 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 


305, 307, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








New Paid for Business Written in 1905, - es - $14,426,325.00 


Increase in Surplus, 1995, = + = «+ = = 33,204.29 


Interest and Rents (after providing for all Investment Ex- 
; penses and Taxes), based om Average Ledger Assets, 4.15 Per Cent. 


Decrease in Expenses over 1904, - + + = = 84,300.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1905, - = 3,388, 707.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
} Organization, - : : - : : - 64,400,000.00 





TRE EXHIBIT OF FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 

- PANY TO THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE SHOWS 

‘ THE LOWEST RATIO OF EXPENSE TO EXPENSE MARGIN OF ALL 
COMPANIES DOING A GENERAL BUSINESS. 





Capable Men, with or without experience, can secure the very best agency 
contracts. Address Agency Department. Industrial Agents, address Provident 
Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 




















JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Btlantic: Mutuals 
- ‘Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREE'’', NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 







| portation Risk and will Issue Policies 

' Making Loss Payable in England 

, Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


















'The profits of the C ompany revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

‘For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to. be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Flioyd-jJones, Secretary 


™ LIVERPOOL. 
wo LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFIOR, No. 46 WILLIAM STREET. 



























BIN DERS to hold thirteen copies of THe 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35, ccnts each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
‘* 130 Fulton Stréet;*New York. 
















Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans-— 


asa Comyn 


" MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850 Operating in 44 States. 
Joszra A. Dz Boz, President. 
James T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. Estzx, 2d Vice-Prest. 







This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


Assets - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 


Surplus - ~ 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
Insurance - 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 

















When the River 
Used Its Whip 


‘**I’ll drive you!” exclaimed the river to 
the turbine. ‘‘ You must move to have 
things doing.” Just set your thought-tur- 
bines going life-insuranceward. A _ lot 
that’s learnable. Post a ? postal. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock President 


QUOTE THE INDEPENDENT. 






















ics. 












“ The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 
The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and ener- 
gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and 
installation of boilers and to their periodical inspectiun by expert mechan- 


_The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
‘sources are held exclusively for the protection ef steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 
















F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
L, B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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Disability Insurance Pays} 
BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS — 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companiés 





. SPECIAL FEATURES ' 

Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 

Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70 000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





The Preferred Accident. Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
PHINEAS Cc. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 


reOeCeCCeCSeoeoeeoeoeCeCeoeeoeoeeeee'@ 

















Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . . 33,048,270.86 
Surplus, oo $3,956,635.58 





——$____ 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


- ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL; General Agent 
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Pears’ Soap i is used all over the civilized world - 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands 
and complexion- wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 18 THE BEST. 
“All rights secured. 
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Guaranteed ‘Tires 


Most vchicie tires are guaranteed against defects— 
that’s al]. ‘There is no guarantee of resiliency, on which 
comfort depends, or of right construction, om which safety 
depends. The inherent goodness ot 


The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire 


is its own guarantee. lis resiliency guarantees comfort ; 
its mechanical construction guarantees safety; its quality 
guarantees wear. Your dealer would not sell you a poor 
tire-intentionally. He cannot do so unintentionally if 
you insist on the Kelly-Springfield. ‘The name appears 
in raised letters on the rubber, 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Rubber-Tired,” is free for the asking. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
39 Pine &t., New York Akron, Ohio 
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